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INWARD RENEWAL, THE WORK OF THE SPIRIT. 


To the earnest Christian there is, perhaps, no state of the 
soul harder to meet aright, than to be conscious of the slow- 
ness of his spiritual growth, to witness the disproportion 
between his ideal standard of excellence and purity, and his 
actual attainment. The growing sensitiveness of the moral 
nature, in its perception of the evils within as well as around, 
the quickness with which the feelings respond to any note 
of harsh discord, and the rapidly changing moods of the 
soul’s more secret life, lead often to a morbid state of self- 
scrutiny, and a withdrawal into one’s self, that often ends 
in sheer selfishness, unless there be united with the same a 
calm, vital trust in the great promise of a Divine Helper 
and Sanctifier, above, and yet ever working with and in the 
soul itself. 

There are seasons when the very perfectness, beauty, and 
harmony of the outward world serve, not to soothe, but 
rather to quicken the sense of disproportion and incomplete- 
ness within ;— all in nature is so perfect, performs so silent- 
ly and yet so truly the Divine will, with no self-reference, no 
questioning as to the work assigned it, no subtile ambition 
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for a different or loftier sphere; but from the lowly blade 
of grass or the radiant dew-drop of the summer morning, 
from the delicate and fragile spring blossom and the rich 
and full luxuriance of the summer forest, from the gor- 
geous beauty of the autumn skies, so transient in their won- 
derful glory, and from winter’s hoary frost and fleecy snow, 
from the music of field and forest, of cataract and ocean, 
from earth and heaven, in and through and above all, 
breathes the song of harmony, the joy of a finished work, 
the calmness and repose of a full confidence in the Maker 
and Upholder of all. 

The simple forest-flower whispers, not of its own perfect 
though fragile beauty, but of Him who paints the smallest 
leaf with a touch so delicate, a care so minute, that we find 
it equally difficult to comprehend the least as the greatest of 
God’s works. The summer breeze as it whispers through 
the grove, or the winter wind as it sighs in fitful cadence 
through the forest, proclaims not its own mighty power to 
invigorate and renew; but the voice of the Most High is 
borne upon each passing breeze, and the very winds obey 
his will; while from earth and sea, from air and sky, from 
suns and stars and planets, comes one united voice of praise 
and trust and thanksgiving, — “ Not unto us, but unto thy 
name, be the glory.” 

Nature alone gives no response of comfort, no blessing of 
a truer or holier confidence, to the anxious, the self-seeking 
or self-centred spirit. When the mighty struggle between 
self-will and God’s will arises within the soul, demanding a 
determined answer,— when passion sways each holier im- 
pulse with a reckless power, and sins we thought long 
crushed rise up again and yet again, as if to mock our very 
longings for purity, revealing that the roots of evil yet re- 
main within the soul, and that our efforts hitherto, earnest as 
they may have been, have but cut off the outward branches, 
— when we stand aghast at our very selves, as some mock- 
ing fiend of passion or envy or ambition whispers its cunning 
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words of self-delusion and flattery, or takes on the guise of 
human approval, — when we seek in vain to satisfy the de- 
mands of the truth-telling conscience, knowing how much 
that the world regards as genuine worth and goodness is 
but the result of favoring circumstances, and not of any 
fixed choice or desire for God’s will to be done in and 
through us,— when, wearied and disheartened, in the con- 
sciousness of utter weakness and want, we exclaim, ‘ Who 
shall deliver us from the body of this death ?’ — then we turn 
not to Nature for aresponse. The very completeness of her 
work, the perfectness of her obedience, the calm silence in 
which she performs her holy ministry, do but mock the soul 
with a consciousness of what might and should be the spirit’s 
truer harmony. She speaks, indeed, but her voice proclaims 
a fixed and holy law, demanding perfect obedience. Her 
standard is that of purity and completeness, and unerring 
submission to the Divine Hand that moulds and governs all. 
It is true, her work is often slow and gradual. The lofty 
and vigorous oak, beneath whose shade we seek shelter 
from the summer sun, has been for centuries maturing its 
growth, strengthening its fibres, striking its roots down into 
the rich, moist earth, to draw the nourishment from the sur- 
rounding soil, sending out its branches, and putting forth 
each year its new canopy of leaves, enriching its roots from 
its own faded verdure, as if to gain strength from its very 
weakness; and so, through calm and storm, through heat 
and cold, adorned with its rich coronal of leaves, or stretch- 
ing its bare and knotted boughs to the wintry storm, it has 
slowly but surely attained to its full completion of beauty 
and proportion. But though slow, its growth has been con- 
stant. No wearying of the work, no standing still, no retro- 
grade steps, have left their impress on that noble trunk, and 
those strong and graceful boughs! Growth,— true, con- 
stant growth, — and a vital life within, are there inscribed. 
And in the Christian soul, why should not such constant, 
real growth be equally visible? Are all these backslidings, 
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these shortcomings, necessary? Is no higher attainment 
possible? Is there no real harmony between the soul and 
God? Look among any body of so-called Christian disci- 
ples, and do we witness among such so visible and true a 
growth from year to year, that the world indeed takes 
knowledge of them that they dwell with Jesus? How often 
does the young disciple enter upon his course with an 
earnest and glowing soul, full of hope, full of enthusiasm, 
true in his first consecration to his Master’s work; but as 
the years wear on, instead of the subdued earnestness, the 
calm trust, the fervent love of the mature Christian, there is 
restlessness and dissatisfaction, a morbid self-scrutiny, and 
an anxious self-questioning as to the inward state, which 
evinces not an unreserved surrender to God’s will. And 
why is this? Imperfect as we all must be, at the best, com- 
.pared with the perfect standard of Christ’s holiness, is not 
some better, truer attainment in our power? Is this fluc- 
tuating life, this uneasy spirit, the Christian life and spirit ? 
Have we not lost sight, in our every-day life, of some power 
that quickened the earlier followers of the Redeemer, by 
which they became marked out from the world’s adherents, 
and rightfully designated as the “royal priesthood,” the “ con- 
secrated ” to God, the “saints” even in Ceesar’s household? 
Believing in Christ as the Redeemer and Reconciler, accept- 
ing God’s full, free forgiveness through him, have we not too 
often forgotten the blessed promise of the coming of the 
Holy Spirit as the Sanctifier of the soul? Have we not 
been vainly seeking to accomplish in and of ourselves what 
can be effected only through the indwelling Spirit ? 

You, who have consecrated yourselves in sincerity to 
your God and your Saviour, who desire not to live for what 
is outward, but who thirst for inward purity and holiness, 
and who yet are restless, troubled, disheartened, because 
your progress is not as rapid as you wish, look a moment 
earefully within. Have you been striving in your own 
strength, or have you been willing to leave it wholly to God 
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to withhold or bestow the gifts of the Spirit as he sees fit? 
Have you been faithful to what you did know of the truth, 
or, neglecting the simpler details of obedience, have you 
sought high emotional feelings, and when these could not 
be attained, have you fallen into indifference, carelessness, or 
despondency? ‘Trusting the blessed truth of justification 
through faith too much as a dogma of the intellect rather than 
as a life of the soul, have you not at times rested even pre- 
sumptuously on that faith, fallen into carelessness as to your 
words, deeds, or daily home-duties, and thus belied its reality ? 
Or when awakened to an earnest self-scrutiny, have you not 
again despondingly asked, Who is sufficient to combat these 
inward passions and evils? 

But to meet this very state of mind, the Gospel of Christ, 
which always answers to the soul’s deepest needs, points us 
to that sanctifying Spirit, which alone can make us one with 
God, —a blessed and divine truth, too often lost sight of in the 
modern Christian Church. Instead of morbidly dissecting 
our inward nature, finding ever new causes for self-reproach, 
binding us closer and closer in the chains of selfishness by 
fixing our regard solely upon ourselves, as if the work of 
obedience to the law and inward renewal were all eur own, 
it lifts us out of ourselves, by the very earnestness of our 
prayers for the bestowment of that which comes, not from 
any self-seeking or painful efforts for self-approval, but 
which, trusting in- Christ as the Reconciler, trusts in the 
Holy Spirit as the one only Sanctifier. 

Not comfortless, not alone in our secret struggles, does : 
Christ leave us. If in the hour of outward trial or desolate 
bereavement he stands beside us, as at the grave of Laz- 
arus, so is he near when the soul, alone with God, wrestles 
with its unseen foes; or when, in the midst of the crowd, 
it feels doubly alone in its unuttered aspirations, and his 
voice whispers, “ I will come unto you.” 

And how does this blessed assurance rebuke all despon- 
dency, and urge the laggard steps to a truer obedience and a 
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nobler attainment! The Comforter is with us; the Spirit 
whispers within; and though we may but have begun to 
know its inward teachings, it is a reality which cannot be 
gainsaid. The wavering, uncertain steps now become 
more firm and steadfast. The once painful longings for pu- 
rity and holiness are none the less intense and true, but are 
calmed and purified from their restlessness by the sweet 
consciousness that the Spirit will work within us, and do 
for us more than we can ask, or even think. The con- 
sciousness of the imperfectness of the daily life, of sin and 
omission and shortcoming, no longer crushes the energies of 
the soul; but with the sweet assurance of pardon, and of 
being justified through faith in Christ, comes the blessed 
promise and hope, “ ‘To as many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe on his name.” And such are they “who are 
born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God.” 

And this new birth of the Spirit, — this being “ born of 
God,” this divine sonship,— what heart, in its true mo- 
ments, does not long for it, with an intense and earnest 
longing? ‘Who has not felt, at some better moment, that 
he would give worlds, if he possessed them, for one sweet 
whisper of the Spirit, the pledge of the divine life in the soul ? 

But despond not, we entreat you, if the way marked out 
for you seems more difficult than that trodden by many, if 
the light comes not as soon, nor shines as clearly, as you may 
desire. God knows your needs better than you know them. 
Only trust that word, that the power to become the sons of 
God will be given, if you are true to yourself and true to 
prayer, and yours shall yet be the constant growth in the 
divine life ; the light will shine clearer and brighter in your 
soul, even to the perfect day. Pressing onward, wait God’s 
bestowment of the full measure of the Spirit: he “ will 
give grace and glory,” as he sees you are prepared for the 
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What matters it, if the way be rough, the path be diffi- 
cult, — why complain if a longer journey be yours, — if so be 
God is thus fitting you for higher ministries, — if thereby he 
reveals to you the deeper depths of the soul, and, through 
what may often have been a bitter or lonely experience, so far 
as human sympathy was concerned, he enables you to serve 
as his instrument of good to other souls, and to become 
a vessel truly meet for the Master’s use? What matter 
the even painful yearnings for purity, the secret struggles, 
the bitter consciousness, at times, that the roots of sin are 
not yet plucked up out of the soul, if the Spirit now whis- 
pers within the holy promise of an entire renewal ? 

*¢ Dost thou ask, When comes His hour? 
Then, when it shall aid thee best. 
Trust His faithfulness and power, 
Trust in Him and quietly rest. 
Ask and seek, and hope and wait, — 
Jesus never comes too late.’ 


“Tt is the. Spirit that quickeneth.” No self-seeking, no 
efforts of the natural heart, unrenewed by divine grace, can 
bring to the soul the peace of pardon, the quiet trust and the 
steadfast growth of a soul at one with God. “Christ with- 
in, the hope of glory.” The Holy Spirit cemes to meet each 
secret want; and as it came with tongues of flame, and the 
sound as of a migkty wind, at the feast of Pentecost, so «will 
it come with its purifying, reviving influence to every believ- 
ing soul, to all who ask in sincerity and faith. Its power 
has been felt in dungeon cell, and where praises to God have 
hallowed prison walls. It has lighted the martyr’s lonely 
path, and opened the glimpses of an eternal day to the 
worn and weary sufferer. It has made its abode in the 
palace and in the cottage, in the secluded mountain home, 
and among those who go down to do business on the great 
deep. It has dwelt in the young, earnest, and hopeful heart, 
and in the soul whose long and weary conflicts have been 
waged in silence and in loneliness. 
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The Sanctifier! what hope and promise and comfort is 
there in this faith and trust! To him who seeks to “ keep 
the commandments,” who longs to love and trust more truly, 
who yearns for a divine sonship, — to him, however imperfect, 
however great now seems his distance from the Redeemer, — 
to him comes this blessed promise, “ We will come and make 
our abode with him.” 

Doubt and distrust no longer have their home in the soul. 
The shadows may indeed gather, but, with this divine guest 
dwelling within, there cannot be gloom or utter darkness. 
Clouds may come, but only to refresh the soul with a new 
power of faith and a new baptism of the Spirit. Conflicts 
are yet to be waged, but He who is with the soul is mighty 
to save, if we will but trust the Almighty arm. Struggles 
from within, even more than from without, will try our faith 
and constancy ; passion will yet seek the mastery, and self- 
ishness strive again and yet again to bind us in its icy 
fetters; self-seeking will still put on the guise of benevolence, 
ambition hide itself beneath a seeming humility and self-dis- 
trust, and the ensnaring love of approbation seek covert 
beneath a false diffidence or a timid caution. But the voice 
within still utters its “ Peace, be still!” and a calm that is 
not of earth comes over the disquieted and troubled waters 
of the soul. 

There may be outward desolation, but the Comforter 
leaves us not alone. There may be anxious fear, and weary 
thought, and foreboding sorrow, but again the Spirit whispers, 
“ Though thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee, and through the floods, they shall not overflow thee.” 

The lights of earth may all grow dim, but only to reveal 
more clearly the brightness of an unfading glory. All 
human supports may be removed, but the soul can still say, 
in entire submission, “ Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him.” 

Renewing, sanctifying, changing, recreating, the Holy 
Spirit thus works within each heart that welcomes its 
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mighty and divine influence. Quench it not, as you value 
your immortal soul. Quench it not, as, in your better mo- 
ments, you long for purity and holiness. Quench it not, lest 
you find yourself in the darkness of unbelief, or scourged by 
the rebukes of a conscience that whispers unceasingly of a 
violated and holy law. Grieve not away that divine guest, 
who, dwelling within, is our true hope of glory. Let the 
seal of this adoption rest upon you, and so bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit in a holy life, that others shall know of 
your true sonship, and so glorify your Father who is in 
heaven. “I will be a Father to you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 

Just entering, it may be, on the heavenward path, or hav- 
ing long striven to walk therein, believe in the sanctifying 
power of this indwelling, co-working Spirit. There is noth- 
ing that will so invigorate your powers, so rebuke your way- 
wardness or sloth, so urge to a constant growth in holiness, 
as this living faith in the Comforter. It is the spring of all 
goodness and truth and loyalty, the inexhaustible fountain 
of all pure endeavors, and holy lives, and trusting hearts. By 
it the weak become strong; the passionate, gentle and for- 
bearing ; the proud, humble and forgiving; the self-seeking, 
forgetful of their own, and strong alone in the power of an 
entire self-renunciation. 

Receive Christ into your inmost soul. Open wide your 
heart to the full influences of the Spirit, and rely without 
question or doubt on that holy promise, given for the sup- 
port and comfort of every soul thirsting for purity and holi- 
ness, “To as many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God.” 

H. M. 





ONLY GOING. 


ONLY GOING. 


“Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven.” 


THEY are going, — only going ; — 
Jesus called them long ago! 

All the wintry time they ’re passing 
Softly as the falling snow. 

When the violets in the spring-time 
Catch the azure of the sky, 

They are carried out to slumber 
Sweetly where the violets lie. 


They are going, — only going, — 
When with summer earth is dressed, 

In their cold hands holding roses 
Folded to each silent breast ; 

When the autumn hangs red banners 
Out above the harvest sheaves, 

They are going, — ever going, — 
Thick and fast, like falling leaves. 


All along the mighty ages, 
All adown the solemn Time, 
They have taken up their homeward 
March, to that serener clime, 
Where the watching, waiting angels 
Lead them from the shadows dim, 
To the brightness of His presence, 
Who has called them unto him. 


They are going, — only going 
Out of pain, and into bliss, — 
Out of sad and sinful weakness 
Into perfect holiness. 
Snowy brows, — no care shall shade them ; 
Bright eyes, — tears shall never dim ; 
Rosy lips, —no time shall fade them ; — 
Jesus called them unto him. 
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Little hearts for ever stainless, — 
Little hands as pure as they, — 

Little feet by angels guided 
Never a forbidden way ! 

They are going, — ever going! 
Leaving many a lonely spot; 

But ’t is Jesus who has called them, — 
Suffer, and forbid them not. 





AN AFTERNOON AT THE SEWING-CIRCLE.. 


“ You must have a terribly dull time here, Ruth,” said I, 
looking up and down the village street. “ With no congenial 
society, — no amusements, no beaux, not even a ‘ly- 
ceum,’ — that last, best gift of country stupidity. At least, 


that would have answered to laugh at. But now, pray 
what can you do with yourself all winter long ?” 

“ You compliment me,” answered Ruth, smiling and knit- 
ting away for dear life; “ already the leaden weight has fall- 
en on you. I must have concentrated all D stupidity 
in my own person, to give you that look of hopeless despair.” 

“ You know better, and I have a good mind not to tell 
you so, to pay you for fishing. I am never dull with you, 
except just this morning: there is such a dreary look out of 
doors, and no creature to come in —” 

“ OQ, I dare say somebody will come in; and if nobody 
does, I have enough to do and to think of. You asked me 
what I did with myself: I don’t do anything with myself, 
for myself is precisely the thing that is never out of employ- 
ment, Our beaux, to be sure, are few enough, and in the sin- 
gular number generally ; as to lyceums, there is nobody to 
speak, and we don’t care to hear them ; for we prefer to learn 
things at first hand, instead of listening to compilations and 
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compressions. I suppose our people have read as much on 
most subjects as our lecturers, if we had them ; if not, they 
can read. The twenty-five or fifty dollars we should have to 
pay a lecturer would buy a great many books for our Public 
Library.” 

“ Well, I never heard an argument against lyceums 
before,” said I. “I-concluded it was the usual means of 
enlightening country folks.” 

“ And feathering the nests—um,—ah— I presume many 
towns in the country are glad to have lectures given to them, 
especially where the speaker is notable. I went to hear 
Thackeray once, because I had a curiosity to see and hear 
the man ; afterward, in reading his lectures, I was sorry I had 
seen him.” 

“Why?” 

“QO, his face was an abstraction, and not a medium. I 
would far rather have received his thought fresh from 
the fountain. It gathered foreign substances that made it 
taste badly before it reached my mind.” 

“ Yes, I understand you. What is in a man comes out in 
his smile and voice and the involuntary workings of his face. 
Authors should keep ‘hid up,’ as children say, and not let 
the natural body conflict with the spiritual one he serves up 
to the public eye. But you don’t mean to say you’ve any- 
body here who reads Thackeray ?” 

“O yes; we read Thackeray and Dickens and the news- 
papers. We are not Hottentots. Since the telegraphs and 
steamboats and railroads have marched civilization into the 
country, we know everything that happens in Boston as 
well as you do; and feel just as much interested in all the 
events of the day as youdo. Weare very sorry for the 
small children that are regularly run over by the truckmen, 
and find our minds greatly enlarged in perusing the land 
sales —” 

«“ Nonsense; you know I don’t mean that. But Julia 
Hawes told me there really was not a living creature in 


D—— to speak to —” 
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“ And she stayed here twenty-four hours, on her way to 
Sharon Springs, where she found somebody. You know 
Julia, and I don’t compliment you much when I say you 
have a better capacity for society than she has. However, 
you and I attach different meanings to the word, and I am 
not at all sure that if I lived in the city I should not think 
as you do. We change all those things in the country, you 
know.” 

*T never lived a week in the country,—I mean really 
country.” 

“ Perhaps you would n’t like it, if you did. You need to 
be ‘to the manner born, to appreciate and even like all the 
faults of country people.” 

“ Such as knowing your business and meddling with it?” 

“ Exactly,” said Ruth, smiling; “that’s the good of the 
country. Everybody likes or dislikes you, and has leisure to 
look you through and through, to discuss you fully, and ap- 
preciate you justly. If you have peculiarities or faults, 
everybody knows what branch of the family they come from, 
— and how it happens you have red hair; and what makes 
somebody else so set up, and another have that weakness 
of drinking. In the country there is no hope nor safety for 
you but in entire frankness and transparency, and with that, 
and the knowledge of all your antecedents, and all the ele- 
ments that have gone to make your character up, people are 
not only just but kind: and then the oddities, the individ- 
ualism in the country.” 

“ Just what I should n’t like, Ruth; I don’t believe in peo- 
ple having originality or talent enough to dispense with 
good-breeding.” 

“ Ah, but I don’t dispense with it either! I only mean, 
that with you conventional forms necessarily check all indi- 
vidual expression, and go to mould characters very much in 
the same shape. You have no time to cultivate acquaintan- 
ces beyond a certain point. In your morning calls, by the 
time you have got through the weather and the most general 
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topics, you must leave for the next place, to say the same 
thing over; so that for all there is peculiar in either of you 
there is really no time for development or discovery.” 

“ Of course not, Ruth; we never should get through our 
list of acquaintances if we stopped to really talk about any- 
thing. Why, I have four hundred and fifty calls to make: 
it takes a year to get through with them as it is, and such 
a blessing to find people out !” 

“ Yes; it is a form, that leaves you always empty of the 
thing. Now it is n’t so here, and therefore we are never dull. 
You should go to our Sewing-Circle.” 

“O horrible! not I. I detest sewing-circles, and never 
would belong to one, if I had to live in the country. The 
tittle-tattle of the country,—the vacuity, — they scandal- 
mongering— Excuse me, I don’t mean D—— sewing-cir- 
cles, of course: I know you must be an exception here.” 

“Don’t apologize,” said Ruth, quietly; “or if you really 
want to make amends for your slip of the tongue, come with 
me, as I asked you.” 

“ What! to really spend the whole afternoon with the 
butcher and baker and candlestick-maker ?” 

“ Now, that is unworthy of you. You cannot possibly 
suppose that selling cotton by the bale, and tar, pitch, and 
turpentine by the quantity, gives a wholesale character to 
the mind! I assure you our baker is a most intelligent and 
agreeable person, and his wife is the dignified President of 
our Sewing-Circle.” 

“QO, I do not really mind much what people do: only it is 
a foolish feeling one has. One of the pleasantest young 
men I know entertained me the other evening with an 
account of a twine factory. I had no idea so many good 
things could be strung together about flax.” 

“Tt is the person who talks, and not the thing talked of, 
that makes the subject. As well twine as straws. So you 
will put on your thimble and come, will you not?” 

“ But tell me, then, what do you sew for? What do you do 
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with it all? Ido hope you let the Hindoos alone, and don’t 
sew your fingers raw for Borrioboolagah !” 

“QO, if you ask what we do, we do everything; that is, 
everything that is left undone, and ought to be done. Such 
as a new carpet on the meeting-house aisle ; and what do 
you think of a new organ for ditto? And then Kansas!” 

“ Don’t tell me of ‘ bleeding Kansas!’” said I. 

“ OQ, but I shall! We sent four barrels of nice, comfortable 
garments to the poor souls there, and wrote nice little notes 
to them and put in the pockets, bidding them be of good 
courage, and God speed, and telling them how we honored 
them and thought of them,—our brothers and sisters! 
You should have read some of their answers, that Mr. Nute 
brought on, and how thrilled and comforted they were by 
our sympathy, to say nothing of the warm garments.” 

“ Well, Ruth, I allow that was doing something to some 
purpose. And you are making that rigolette to sell too, 
you say?” 

“ Yes. We made two hundred and sent to Boston last 
winter. In the country, we have so much leisure! We 
made a hundred and fifty dollars from our rigolettes, and 
with that we bought twenty-five dollars’ worth of books for 
ourselves, and gave the rest to ‘ indignant young men.’ ” 

“QO, Borrioboolagah, after all! But you don’t say a 
word, Ruth, to my charge of tittle-tattle and scandal. 
Confess that you do tear each other’s characters to shoe- 
strings! Confess that you keep watchful eyes on your 
neighbor’s kitchen window, and understand what every soul 
in the village has for dinner.” 

“ To be sure we do. And that is the way we know when 
and where to send custards and cream-cakes to the invalid 
appetite, and flowers with jelly to her that hath no garden. 
There ’s no harm in knowledge, you'll allow. It’s the use 
we make of it. Don’t take such a narrow view of coun- 


try life.” 


“ You know, I told you I know nothing about it.” 
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“ And that is true enough. If you were to stay with me 
six years, you might find out some, though not all, the good 
of it. How much old Mrs. Allen expressed, when she told 
me ‘she ’d heerd say that in Boston your nighest neighbor 
might die, and you not know a word about it! and what 
was more, they would n’t even toll the bell!’ In that lies 
the difference, to be sure. Well, this afternoon, I will only 
promise you our nicest girls, and some of our pleasantest 
women, with such talk as we can get up. After all, you 
can, with the aid of a few, keep up an interest in things rath- 
er than persons, and where that is habitually done, the tone 
is unconsciously elevated.” 

“ But who have you to talk? you can’t do it all, and I am 
determined not to speak.” 

“ Just as you like about that. A good many don’t talk; 
but in that case they are expected to knit like heroes. You 
know Sarah Lee: she is a travelled lady, and has been from 
here to Georgia. And you have seen Mrs. President Jones, 
our baker’s wife. Mrs. Pratt, who keeps the thread and vari- 
ety and millinery store, and cuts dresses, and sells confec- 
tionery, you will see. Our blacksmith’s wife, a pretty, deli- 
cate creature, Mrs. Noble, (is n’t it a beautiful name, Olive 
Noble, I think ‘ there ’s music in’t,’) and sixteen others, who 
will not be interesting to you.” 

“ And you go there and work all day, and ‘ trot home be- 
hind the lad’ after tea,do you? I confess, you don’t give 
me a notion of very ecstatic enjoyments: not a solitary beau 
in this desert land ?” 

“ O, yes indeed! all the husbands come, if they are not 
away, or too tired with town-meeting or work; and then 
there used always to be Mr. Price, till he married one of our 
prettiest girls, and now there is Mr. Brown, who is studying 
law with Judge Bacon. He always comes.” 

“Um! Mr. Brown. To think of being in such a desert, 
that a Mr. Brown shall be something to think of! I don’t 
care ; but you, poor Ruth! what intellectual starvation! 
- And you have dozens of nice, pretty girls?” 
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“ Yes, and they are none the worse for coming up to be 
and do something useful and to some purpose, besides dressing 
for beaux. With the aid of our minister, who is really a very 
cultivated man, and does a vast deal to keep up an interest 
in something besides bread-winning, we contrive to exist, 
all of us, without any of what you would call ‘indispensa- 
ble accessories.’” ° 

I said no more, but walked ten steps with Ruth to Mrs. 
Pratt’s dwelling, where we found the Circle already assem- 
bled, and working busily. I did not talk, but I kept notes 
of the conversation. And I may add, that I have changed 
my mind ~ bout sewing-circles. And these are my notes, 
taken on the spot. I wrote them out more fully afterwards, 
with Ruth’s help in some points. 

* * * * * 

“ He is a diffident man,” said Ruth. 

“ Diffident? I don’t see how that can possibly be,” said 
Mrs. Pratt, dropping one of the dozen dickeys she was mak- 
ing; “a man that has read so much, and that knows so much 
as Mr. Brown does, to be afraid to speak to anybody, even 
Daniel Webster himself! ” 

“ That has nothing to do with it,” said Ruth, hastily. 

“ My early advantages were very poor,” said Mrs. Pratt, 
without noticing Ruth’s tone, “ but I always felt that it was 
the only drawback to making a figure in conversation. I 
never dared to go but a little way, for fear I should slump.” 

“ How many people get the reputation of great wisdom, 
only by that judicious caution of yours, Mrs. Pratt,” said 
Sarah Lee. 

“ And I dare say you were all the pleasanter in talking,” 
said Ruth, who by ‘his time had repented of her disposition 
to snub good Mrs. Pratt. “ People who ‘will moil through a 
subject are always bores in company.” 

“ But it is so much better to understand what you are 
taking about,” said Mrs. Pratt, plaintively. 

“ Why, no great matter,” answered Ruth, “ provided some 
26* 
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one else does. Depend on it, people are glad enough of the 
chance to explain any subject in full, if you will only ask 
questions enough. Indeed, to ask the right questions in the 
right place requires as much ability often as to answer 
them.” 

“Do you think so? It seems easy enough to ask ques- 
tions if you only knew what to ask,” said’ Mrs. Pratt. 

“ That is it, — that is the trouble of it,” said Sarah, laugh- 
ing, and pricking Ruth. 

“That is to say, the information you receive is just in 
proportion to what you bring to a subject ; as they say of 
travellers, that they bring home according to what they 
carry with them. I agree with you, Mrs. Pratt, that the 
trouble is to know what questions to ask.” 

Mrs Jones, the President, hoped the ladies would be as 
busy with their fingers as their tongues, and added, with 
some stateliness, “ I wish, for my part, that the art of con- 
versation were better understood among us. I think it 
should be among the earliest taught.” 

“ In schools ?” said Ruth. 

“Yes, Miss Mowers, I would begin in schools,” said the 
President, crushing the first attempt at a smile by her serious 
manner. “I would have the art of conversation one of the 
principal accomplishments attended to. Now, just think 
what we read of the perfection to which the art is carried, 
for instance, in England. Atan English dinner-party, every- 
body comes prepared to do what he can, — to tell his best 
story, to get in his newest joke, to add something, in short, 
to the entertainment of the company. The consequence is, 
that the guest comes away with an impression of brilliant 
conversation, to which he has himself contributed not in the 
least degree. He has been silent; I am supposing him an 
American. All the rest have done their best.” 

“ T should think the best would be very poor, then,” said 
Ruth. 

‘Why so, may I ask, Miss Mowers?” said Mrs. Jones, 


sharply. 
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“ For the reason you give,” answered Ruth, “ that nobody 
and nothing is spontaneous. And as you cannot tell cer- 
tainly what may happen to be said, even at a dinner-party 
where you are forewarned of the guests, all the quickness 
and readiness that adds most to conversation, all occasional 
wit and sparkle, must be wanting when they are most needed. 
Besides, the presence of a great talker or reputed wit shuts 
up everybody’s mouth. I should think such a party as you 
describe must be the dullest thing in existence.” 

“ Those are not dull observers who describe it as charm- 
ing,” said Mrs. Jones, still more sharply. 

“ Then I dare say the observers were too modest to add 
how many good things they said themselves; or, what is 
more likely, how exciting was the presence of a new and 
intelligent listener,” said Ruth. ; 

“T suppose the witty ones are glad enough to have the 
field to themselves,” said Mrs. Pratt, pleased to join in what 
she called conversation. 

“] dare say they are,” answered Ruth; “but when we 
speak of conversation, we do not mean merely that of talk- 
ers or jokers, or persons who tell good stories. I think it is 
something else.” 

“ Why, what else can it be?” asked Mrs. Pratt. : 

“ Mrs. Jones can best tell us. What would you call it, — 
how would you define the art which you would have culti- 
vated among our young people? Not merely talking, I am 
sure, for that they are all doing now as if they were born to 
it!” 

“] think,” said Mrs. Jones, pleased at being appealed to 
vy Ruth, and holding her head erectly, like an old portrait, — 
“ ] think that the art of conversation, by which I mean the 
art of expressing our knowledge with fluency and elegance, 
if early taught and fully cultivated, would place ladies on an 
entirely different level from the one they now occupy. If 
we remember,” — and here Mrs. Jones raised her eyes and 
voice, — “if we remember the days of Mrs. Montagu, when 
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all the wits of London, and men of letters from all quarters, 
were only too glad to congregate at her house, and where 
we may be sure ladies bore their part in conversation with 
readiness and brilliancy, as the memoirs of that time suffi- 
ciently assure us,— or if we remember the palmy days of 
female ascendency in the days of the ‘ grand Louis, and the 
succeeding reign, — some idea may be gained of the social 
influence of women, and of course of the part they habit- 
ually took in conversation. To be sure, in those days 
women mingled in all the court intrigues and camp strifes; 
but they were not merely artful contrivers and deep think- 
ers. ‘The women who outgeneralled Cond: and out- 
witted Mazarin’ were as conspicuous in the salon as the 
cabinet. Down to the French Revolution, Madame Roland’s 
soirées, where she attracted and directed public sentiment, 
were the theatres of female ability and capacity, as truly as 
Mademoiselle directing the siege of Orleans, or turning the 
cannon of the Bastile against the royal army. Nay, the 
tyrant Napoleon, as we all remember, could find no firm seat 
on his throne while the best talker, and that a woman, was 
allowed to remain in France. Who shall say, then, that the 
art of conversation is not important, — I may say, all-impor- 
tant?” 

Mrs. Jones ceased. 

“If this were only an English dinner-party now!” whis- 
pered Sarah Lee to Ruth. 

The young girls had all dropped their work, allured by the 
“ Jong-drawn-out” harangue of the President. There was a 
pause of some seconds. Nobody knew as much about 
French society, especially that from fifty to two hundred 
years old, as Mrs. Jones did, and all knew that Madame de 
Steal (as Mrs. Pratt called her) was great at talking, though 
they did not clearly see how she was to unseat “ the tyrant” 
in that way. But Mrs. Jones was “a highly cultivated 
woman,” everybody said. 

Ruth said that Mrs. Montagu’s dinners attracted every- 
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body as long as she kept a French cook, and that she never 
spoke at them herself. “ And you remember, Mrs. Jones,” 
added she, mischievously, “ that Madame de Stael was voted 
a bore in London for ‘her brilliant and fatiguing chatter.’ ” 

“ And what is the use of American women being fine 
talkers?” said Sarah Lee. “ We can be neither princesses nor 
court ladies ; we can overturn no kingdoms and influence no 
politics. What is the use to talk fine just here by ourselves, 
with not even a beau but Mr. Brown? What use to be 
brilliant, just among women? It is like Miss Robinson 
Crusoe’s bandboxes and flounces on her desolate island!” 

“T mentioned kingdoms,” said Mrs. Jones, with dignity, 
“merely to express the broad stage on which woman may 
display her talent, if she chooses to do so.” 

“O dear! you would n’t have us strong-minded women 
voting and going to Congress, would you, Mrs. Jones?” 
said Sarah, with an affected shudder. 

“T would have my sex just to their own powers,” said the 
President, without noticing the titter in the Circle; “I would 
have every lady make it her earnest endeavor to excel in 
conversation. And for this purpose, I would have all the 
little occasions of social intercourse preceded by some men- 
tal preparation ; the memory stored with playful anecdotes, 
or sparkling sentences; each should do something towards 
the improvement and entertainment of the whole.” 

“O dear! dear!” murmured Sarah, inaudibly except to 
Ruth, who held down her head and stitched diligently on 
Mr. Brown’s shirt-bosoms. It was before the day of sewing- 
machines had dawned on D: , and before work was done 
in railroad fashion. Ruth was a nice stitcher. She would 
not raise her head till she was sure every feature was com- 
posed, and then she said gravely: “ I never supposed those 
women — I mean Madame du Deffand, and women of that 
stamp, who attracted French wits and English Walpoles to 
their houses — did so by their tongues. Rather, I am inclined 
to guess, by their silence, and being what is called ‘ good 
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creatures’; that is to say, sympathizing, intelligent listen- 
ers. Women admire fine talkers in their own sex as well 
as the other; but men never, I should say.” 

** Madame Roland!” exclaimed Sarah. 

“ Prettiness and politics,” said Ruth. 

“ Madame de Sevigne!” 

“ Pleasant and well-bred, writing as good letters as any 
ten women you will see now-a-days,” said Ruth. 

“ Madame de Longueville! and all the witty talkers of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet! brilliant enough to introduce a new 
style into French society, well called superb and stately!” 

“ Beautiful, active, restless, intriguing things, prompt to 
admire, reward, and appreciate intellect,’ said Ruth. 

“ Madame de Maintenon!” 

“ A good cook and listener to old Scarron, and a weary 
waiter on formal royalty. By her own showing, the most 
unhappy and worn-out of all fortune’s favorites. Evidently 
not allowed to talk. And so on, and so on,” said Ruth 
laughing, “just as many as you will bring on, I will prove 
to be influential, not through their talking, but their silence. 
Men never would bear it, never!” 

She threw down her work and stood up before the look- 
ing-glass to arrange her hair, which had fallen over her face. 
Red hair, Mrs. Pratt called it, but Mr. Brown thought it was 
the gold of sunbeams, and that nothing was so soft and 
wavy, and so sweetly shaded the fair face and the sparkling 
hazel eyes. But Mr. Brown looked at it from a different 
point of view, and that makes all the difference. Just now, 
she was in her best looks, her eyes brightest and her fair 
face covered with the most delicate sweet-pea colour, when 
Mr. Brown came, as per invitation, the first, the only young 
gentleman in D——. 

He was no conscious addition to the agreeableness of the 
Sewing-Circle. Directly, he said not a word, beyond the gen- 
eral “ Good evening ” of his first salutation. But there was a 
valor, a reserved power, in his coming there at all, alone, 
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unprotected, and exposed to fifty eyes, more or less bright, 
which had its effect. 

Mr. Brown was a man to respect, under the circumstances. 
Indirectly, he was the cause of a great deal of conversation, 
both in his presence and absence. When absent, Mrs, Pratt, 
at whose house he boarded, could always reiterate his 
praises, as the most quiet, nice young man, who was never 
fault-finding with any one thing; and the general house- 
keeping reputation of Mrs. Pratt made the question of Mr. 
Brown’s discrimination and good temper a mooted one at 
every Circle. How any man could eat Mrs. Pratt’s tea- 
cakes! Well, to be sure, perhaps he did not know. 

Somehow or other he induced talking at the Circle. He 
sat very quietly, but as quick as any one spoke, Ruth Mow- 
ers, for instance, his brown eyes lighted up, and he turned 
with such an air of deference and pleasure, you would think 
he never had heard anything half so good said on the sub- 
ject; and if Sarah Lee contradicted Ruth, which she gen- 
erally did, on purpose to make her eyes sparkle, or to 
make her say something satirical or disrespectful to Mrs. 
Jones, or Mrs. Pratt, or the four Miss Allens, then Mr. 
Brown would look as pleased and delighted as a man could 
look : you hardly knew whether at a contest of wits, or at 
those two girls in particular, both pretty and lively. - At all 
events, it always set them talking. So when the tea was 
brought in, and Mrs. Pratt’s dreadful jumbles for an accom- 
paniment, the subject was partially resumed, with the new 
zest of a new listener. 

“ We ought to remember,” said Ruth, “that circumstan- 
ces made these women famous. What came afterwards to 
be great interests were to them every-day topics. Because 
women handled them at all, we look at them with astonish- 
ment and admiration. We raise them unconsciously to the 
level of their subjects, and connect them, of course, with 
the great issues that followed them, but of which they were 
as innocent and ignorant as the children in their arms.” 
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“ But Madame de Longueville held hers in her arms for a 
purpose,” said Sarah, “when she harangued the French au- 
thorities; and Maria Theresa knew why she held hers, when 
she talked to the Hungarians till they hailed her king! That 
was talking to some purpose.” 

“ Still I believe she was a thousand times more powerful 
than she knew. She set events rolling without guessing 
when, how, or where they could stop. But these other women, 
— these talkers in salons,— what would they have said if 
they could have seen the red shadow on the walls, or guessed 
at the bloody interpretations of their own thoughtless words! 
Did they ever think how their smiles or frowns were death or 
life warrants to thousands? I think—JI hope not! or they 
would have wished themselves dumb.” 

“Or, like Mrs. Nickleby, that they were pig-faced ladies!” 
said Sarah. 

“T don’t know as any woman would quite wish that,” 
answered Ruth, laughing; “but I should think she would 
tremble at her own possible and unwished-for influence.” 

“ Yes,” said Sarah, musingly, “ it is quite frightful to think 
what our words may do when we let go of them! how very 
important they may be! But then, again, how important the 
consequences of not speaking! I have just been reading — 
in, I think, Carlyle’s book — how the popular tumult about 
Louis X VI. suddenly took an admiring turn at one time, and 
the women ran to the carriage to embrace and bless the king, 
and the men split their dutiful throats with the loyal ‘Vive 
le Roi!’ The writer adds: ‘ Now if the king had spoken, 
he might have won the popular affection,’ &c., &c. Think 
what harm not speaking did!” 

“JT cannot endure Louis XVI,” said Ruth, shortly. 

“ Well, I suppose the queen would not speak either,” said 
Sarah. 

“No. And that was right. Right royal and noble as she 
always was!—too noble to ask for what she felt was her 
right as much as the air she breathed, — the loyal affection 
of her subjects. I thoroughly respect Marie Antoinette.” 
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“Did you see La Roche’s picture of her, going to exe- 
cution ?” 

“ Yes. But it does not assist one’s imagination of the 
scene. Rather represses it, on the contrary.” 

“ How?” 

“ OQ, not La Roche nor anybody else can put a thousandth 
part of the expression that we know must have been in her 
heart, into her face. There is a look of repressed disdain in 
her face. But how far short does this fall of all that is at 
once suggested by one thought of Marie Antoinette going to 
execution. If you say it, you think of all that went before, 
to her; — of her happy girlhood, her gorgeous nuptials, her 
gay life, her terrible trials, to which her death must have 
been only the glad and longed-for period. But in looking at 
her picture, only one phase is defined, and the rest not more 
than suggested.” 

“ Now I think that is just what it is good for,” said Sarah, 
“ because it does suggest. And the same, it seems to me, is 
true of ‘ Napoleon at Fontainebleau’ ; of itself only a portrait 
of an absorbed man, but suggestive of his whole career, so 
that, seeing it, you seem to see him from Lodi to St. Helena.” 

Ruth did not talk as well nor as clearly as she did some- 
times. It is difficult to say why, for she was not embarrassed 
with an attentive circle; only Mr. Brown looked at her, and 
heard every word. He smiled quietly to himself as he 
watched her color come and go; and when she stopped talk- 
ing, he set her going again, as you would a child’s play- 
thing. 

“ You do not sympathize with the great Napoleon ?” 

“ No, not a bit. And these two pictures of La Roche, — 
one only suggests the dumb agony of the gambler at the 
loss of his last stake. He is thinking of poison, like a really 
weak man as he was.” 

“ A great, unbalanced genius,” said Mr. Brown. 

* Perhaps so, —yes, great in some ways.” 

“ And the other picture ?” 
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“ OQ, the other! The other, the finale of a haughty endur- 
ance, that disdained complaint; of a keen suffering, known 
only to a royal mind: for this mind as well as body must 
have been ‘ born in the purple,” and embathed from infancy 
in an atmosphere of artificial existence. She could as easi- 
ly have conceived of living with her body reduced to atoms, 
as to conceive of giving up her queenhood, and being like 
an ordinary mortal. Now that honest, inborn royalty I thor- 
oughly respect. I do in Charles the First. He could not 
conceive nor understand how a king could be bound to his 
subjects. Marie Antoinette must have firmly believed her- 
self created of a finer stuff than the common dust; and so 
the ‘slings and arrows of outrageous fortune’ did not so 
much lacerate as astonish her. I think she was disdainfully 
astonished to the end of her life.” 

“ You have no such feeling about Napoleon. Why might 
not his belief in his star be as potent as Marie’s in herself?” 

“ QO, they don’t compare at all! Napoleon is a mere sol- 
dier of fortune, and could always remember his small begin- 
nings, and chuckle over the craft by which he adapted him- 
self to circumstances.” 

“ What you call genius, Mr. Brown,” said Sarah. 

“ He did a great deal, though,” ventured Mrs. Pratt, who 
had not spoken a word for the last half-hour. 

“ Yes, he did. So did his nephew. They both stepped, 
by almost the same steps, and over the same sort of necks, 
upon the vacant throne. In both, the success prevents the 
‘moral sense’ of the world from kicking them out. If ever 
Napoleon the Third finds his St. Helena, we shall hear of 
his character!” 

“© dear, dear!” said Sarah Lee; “here we are talking 
politics, Mrs. Jones, just like Madame Roland.” 

“« And never thinking of its being conversation,” said 
Ruth. “ We may add that it is pretty good too, since it 
has disturbed nobody else. The chatter has been constant 
around us.” 
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“Do you mean, Miss Mowers, to be understood,” said 
Mrs. Jones, with a lofty smile, “that it is good conversation 
which is not worth listening to? You are paradoxical this 
evening.” 

“ Somewhat so, I confess,” said Ruth. “ I only meant to 
say, however, what I always say, that the best test of agree- 
ability is the general enjoyment; and that whoever makes 
me talk is a good talker, — no matter whether with words or 
looks. Whoever so stimulates the intellectual quality of a 
companion as to draw out all that is best in her, is the most 
successful in conversation.” 

“ Do you mean whether he speaks or not?” said Sarah. 

“ Yes, Ido. People who warm and irritate us, — who 
touch skilfully here and there our brightest and best chords, 
who bring out more music than we ever guessed was in us, 
who appeal gently and soothingly to our self-love, by quietly 
listening in the right place, — such persons have the true art 
of conversation.” 

Sarah Lee smiled and looked at Mr. Brown. Mr. Brown 
looked at Ruth, whose face was suffused with that delicate 
color that made her always look gentle and womanly, 
though she expressed herself hastily and strongly. A trem- 
bling little politician she was. If she was of the “strong- 
minded ” sort, she “ blushed at herself,’ and won forgiveness 
as quickly as she offended. 

Mrs. Noble, who came in late, and had heard very little of 
what was said, asked if Miss Mowers did not think Miss 
L——’s conversation very fine. 

“ Excessively,” said Ruth. 

“ Nothing is more charming,” said Sarah Lee, “than to 
be in her company in a large room, with a select circle of 
eight or ten, and have her call out, ‘ Which do you esteem 
the greatest of Goethe’s works ?’ or, ‘ What is your opinion 
of esthetic teas?’ or any question of the sort, adapted to 
produce total silence.” 

“ And yet she is a very fine converser,” said Mrs. Jones. 
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“ Very few have quick insight enough to perceive how to 
place themselves in the mind of another, so as to meet their 
want, and draw out their best; and fewer still have gener- 
osity enough to be quiet and let others shine,” said Mrs. 
Noble. 

Mrs. Noble was an instance in point. Everybody talked 
where she was. She stimulated Ruth at once, as usual. 

“ Yes, and to wait for their turn to shine likewise, which 
will certainly come, because everybody has enough in him 
to say.” 

“ O, not everybody!” murmured Mrs. Pratt. 

“ Yes, everybody, Mrs. Pratt, when warmed up by sym- 
pathy, attention, and pleasure. Then, when each does his 
best from spontaneous enjoyment; when the wit dances be- 
cause mind and body are alike at ease ; when the fancy makes 
all sorts of combinations, and bubbles over with a thousand 
gay colors; when every common thought is ribboned and 
garlanded by the exuberance of your own fancy; when 
every one’s best contribution is taken up, thrown back, round- 
ed, gilded, sparkling with new hues, at every bound from 
one mind to the other, till you hardly know. the plain pump- 
kin transformed to a coach and six,—then conversation 
becomes, not only a rational pleasure, but the keenest and 
liveliest enjoyment.” 

“TI see that you too, Miss Mowers, after all, consider the 
art of conversation one to be studied,” said the President, 
stiffly. 

“Did I say so, Mrs. Jones? But I only meant that the 
right disposition for it should be studied. After all, I sup- 
pose a Christian regard for the rights of others would pre- 
vent us from occupying more than our own share of at- 
tention, and thoughtfulness for others would prevent that 
diffidence which comes from too much anxiety for ourselves. 
Is it not so, Mrs. Jones ?” 

“] dare say. But what will you do with persons who 
won’t talk ?” 

* Such as ——?” 
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“QO, I could tell you twenty sensible, more than well-in- 
formed persons, who will never talk if they can listen, and 
that not out of Christian courtesy at all, but from pure lazi- 
ness.” 

“ I know of one,” said Sarah, glancing for one instant up, 
“who says he will not talk, not because he cannot, but from 
a certain sluggishness of intellect, that makes it easier to hear 
than to talk. So that he will sit and listen to any stupid 
talker by the half-hour together, rather than exert himself to 
speak.” 

“Tt is difficult to conceive of such a person,” said Mrs. 
Jones. 

“Well, it is a Christian duty to talk, if persons have 
anything to say,” said Sarah; “as much as to give of 
our abundance in any other way.” 

“ And a duty to prepare ourselves for social enjoyment by 
putting ourselves mentally into a position to be pleased. That, 
and thinking of others instead of ourselves, is all we can well 
do. Therest isasit happens. If anything is in, it will come 
out.” As Ruth spoke, she could see Mr. Brown smile. She 
was puzzling over this remarkable feat of hers, seeing him 
without looking at him, and then she thought how very 
agreeable he was without speaking a word, only now and 
then, and always in the right place. She thought she could 
understand how one could be a very pleasant talker, with 
the eyes, and a very expressive commentator with closed lips. 

The sewing-circles come once in a fortnight. On the 
suitable evenings, all sorts of topics are discussed, from the 
Indian war to the Mount Vernon Association. The ut- 
most freedom of speech, consistent with courtesy, is allowed 
“and encouraged, with no limit of time but nine o’clock, when 
all disperse and betake themselves to rosy slumbers. D—— 
is a good place to go from, and all matrimonial arrangements 
are necessarily made by excursions in various directions. 
There is generally one young man in the place, and he is a 
“temporary and not a permanent,” like Susan Nipper. 

27 * 
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But one at a time answers very well for the D—— girls, who 
are not accustomed to variety, and easily make a meal ona 
single dish. The young men who go to D——, therefore, 
have the happiness of being petted, cherished, drawn out, en- 
couraged, and admired ; that is, all their good points. Mer- 
cilessly caricatured, laughed at, and disciplined in their weak 
ones. The sturdy who escape and live through this rough 
sort of culture become highly ornamental to D——, and 
bless the day that brought them there. Mr. Brown is at 
present undergoing this purifying process. Those who best 
understand character have no doubt of the result, and those 
who like to watch the development of feeling have their own 
opinions as to what will happen by and by to Mr. Brown. 

I by no means wish to be considered as indorsing all 
sewing-circles. Nay, I confess to a knowledge of but one, 
and that one perhaps a little peculiar in its advantages. 
But I could not help thinking what a power there is in one 
fine, generous mind to impart of its culture, to sustain of its 


strength, and to give a higher tone to a large circle of ordi- 
nary minds. What privileges lie in the dullest and lone- 
liest path for those to whom ‘ difficulty is opportunity, and 
who have the true spirit of Christ in their social intercourse. 
H. 
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PART I. 


Sr. Marx’s hushed abbey heard, 
Through prayers, a roar and din; 
A brawling voice did shout, 
“ Knave shaveling, let me in!” 


The cagéd porter peeped, 

All fluttering, through the grate, 
Like birds that hear a mew. 

A knight was at the gate. 
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His left hand reined his steed, 
Still smoking from the ford ; 

His crimson right, that dangled, clutched 
Half of his broken sword. 


His broken plume flapped low ; 
His charger’s mane with mud 

Was clogged; he wavered in his seat ; 
His mail dropped drops of blood. 


“ Who cometh in such haste?” 
“ Sir Pavon, late, I hight, 
Of all the land around 
The stanchest, mightiest knight. 


“ My foes — they dared not face — 
Beset me at my back 

In ambush. Fast and hard 
They follow on my track. 


“ Now wilt thou let me in, 
Or shall I burst the door?” 

The grating bolts ground back; the knight 
Lay swooning in his gore. 


As children, half afraid, 
Draw near a crushéd wasp, 
Look, touch, and twitch away 
Their hands, then lightly grasp, — 


Him to their spital soon 
The summoned brethren bore, 

And searched his wounds. He woke, 
And roundly cursed and swore. 


The younger friar stopped his ears ; 
The elder chid. He flung 

His gummy plasters at his mouth, 
And bade him hold his tongue. 


But, faint and weak, when, left 
Upon his couch alone, 

He viewed the valley, framed within 
His window’s carven stone, 
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He learned anew to weep, 
All as he lay along, 

To see the smoke-wreaths from his towers 
Climb up the clouds among. 


The abbot came to bring 
A balsam to his guest, 
On soft feet tutored long 
To break no sufferer’s rest, 


And heard his sobbing heart 
Drink deep in draughts of woe ; 
Then “ Benedicite, my son,” 
He breathed in murmurs low. 


Right sharply turned the knight 
Upon the unwelcome spy ; 

But changed his shaggy face, as when, 
Down through a stormy sky, 


The quiet autumn sun 
Looks on a landscape grim. 

He crossed himself before the priest, 
And speechless gazed on him. 


His brow was large and grand, 
And meet for governing ; 
The beauty of his holiness 
Did crown him like a king. 


His mien was high, yet mild ; 
His deep and reverent eye 

Seemed o’er a peaceful past to gaze, — 
A blest futurity. 


His stainless earthy shell 
Was worn so pure and thin, 

That through the callow angel showed, 
Half-hatched that stirred within. 


The cloisters when he paced 
At eve, the brethren said 

E’en then a shimmering halo dawned 
Around his saintly head. 
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If forth he went, the street 
Became a hallowed aisle. 

Men knelt; and children ran to seek 
The blessing of his smile ; 


And mothers on each side came out, 
And stood at every door, 

And held their babies up, and put 
The weanlings forth before. _ 


As pure white lambs unto 
Men sickening unto death 

Their sweet infectious health give out, 
And heal them with their breath, 


His white and thriving soul, 
In heavenly pastures fed, 
Still somewhat of its innocence 

On all around him shed. 


Sir Pavon’s scarce-stanched wounds 
He bound with fearless skill, 


Who lay and watched him, meek and mute, 
And let him work his will, 


While in his fevered brain 
Thus mused his fancy quaint: 

“ My grandam told me once of saints, 
And this is, sure, a saint! 


“(I was a new-breeched boy, 
And sat upon her knee, 

Less mindful of the story than 
Of cates she gave to me.) 


“ But then I thought a flood 
Came down to drown them all, 

And that they only now in stone 
Stood on the minster wall, 


“ Or painted in the glass 
Upon the window high, 

Where, swelled with spring-tides, breaks the sea 
Beneath, and leaves them dry, 
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“ Quite out of danger’s way, 

And breathed and walked no more 
Upon the muddy earth, to do 

The deeds they did of yore, 


“ When still the sick were healed 
Where e’en their shadows fell ; 

But here is one that’s living yet, 
And he shall make me well.” 


The patient priest benign 
His watch beside him kept, 
Until he dropped his burning lids, 
And like an infant slept. 


PART II. 


Some weary weeks were spent 
In tossing and in pain, 


Before the knight’s huge frame was braced 
With strength and steel again. 


(He had his armor brought 
The day he left his bed, 

And fitted on by novice hands, 
“To prop him up,” he said.) 


Soon jangling then he stamped, 
Amazed with all he saw, 

Through cell and through refectory, 
With little grace or awe. 


Unbidden at the board 
He sat, a mouthful took, 

And shot it spattering through his beard, 
Sprang up, and cursed the cook. 


If some bowed friar passed by, 
He chucked him ’neath the chin, 

And cried, “ What cheer?” or, “ Dost thou find 
That hair-cloth pricks the skin? ” 
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Or if he came on one 
In meditation meet, 

Or penance, mute, he kindly vowed 
To cheer his lone retreat. 


“ Poor palsied sire,” he cried, 
“ How fares thy stiffened tongue ? 

Let mine suffice for both,” — and trolled 
A lusty drinking-song. 


One softly in his cell 
Did scourge his meagre hide, 
When Pavon on his rounds came in, 
And stood, well pleased, beside : 


“What, man! Lay on! lay on! 
Nay, hast thou tired thine arm ? 
Give me thy hempen bunch of cords, 

And I will make thee warm.” 


With doubtful thanks agreed 
The monk. Him Pavon whipped 


Right deftly, through the cloister till 
For aid he cried and skipped. 


In brief, within the house 
Of holy Quiet, all 

Where’er Sir Pavon went or came 
Was outcry, noise, and brawl ; 


Until the abbot said, 
“ Anon this coil must cease. 
To-morrow is the Truce of God; 
Then let him go in peace. 


“ But call him hither first, 
To render thanks to-night 
For life restored; for now we go 
To do our vesper rite.” 


With taméd mien abashed, 
The wild, unruly guest 

His hest obeyed, and mutely moved 
Beside the solemn priest. 
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Unto a noiseless pace 
He strove to curb his stride, 

And blushed to hear his jack-boots’ clang 
Amid the sandals’ slide. 


The censer waved around 
Its misty, sweet perfume, 
As over him the minster great 
Came with its awful gloom. 


Through shadowy aisle, ’neath vaulted roof, 
His faltering steps were led ; 

Beside him was the living saint, 
Beneath, the sainted dead. 


Bespread with nun-wrought tapestry, 
The holy altar stood ; 

Above it, carved by martyr hands, 
Arose the Holy Rood ; 


Burned round it, tipped with tongues of flame, 
Vowed candles white and tall ; 

And frosted cup and patine, clear, 
In silver, painted all. 


The prisoned giant Music in 
The rumbling organ rolled, 

And roared sweet thunders up to heaven, 
Through all its pipes of gold. 


He started. ’*Mid the prosttate throng 
Upright, he heard the hymn 

With fallen chin and lifted eye 
That searched the arches dim ; 


For in the lurking echoes there 
Responding, tone and word, 

A choir of answering seraphim 
Above he deemed he heard. 


They saw him thus when all was done, 
Still rapt and pale as death ; 

So passed he through the banging gate, 
Then drew a long-drawn breath, 
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As to the priest he turned: 
“T cannot ‘go in peace,’ 

Nor find elsewhere a man like thee, 
Nor hear such strains as these!” 


“ This is no place for knights.” 
“Then I a monk will be.” * 

“ Kneel down upon thy knee, fair son, 
And tell thy sins to me.” 


“ My knee is stiff with steel, 
And will not bend it well. 

‘My sins!’ A peerless knight like me, 
What should he have to tell ? 


“T never turned in fight 
Till treason wrought my harm, 
Nor then, before my shattered sword 
Weighed down my shattered arm. 


“T never broke mine oath, 
Forgot my friend or foe, 

Nor left a benefit unpaid 
With weal, or wrong with woe. 


“* Keep thee from me!’ I said, 
Still, ere my blows began, 

Nor gashed mine unarmed enemy, { 
Nor smote a felléd man, 





* “Henry de Joyeuse, Comte du Bouchage, Frere puiné du Duc de Joyense, 
tué 2 Coutras. ‘ Un jour qu’il passoit & Paris & quatre heures du matin, pres du 
Couvent des Capucins, aprés avoir passé la nuit en débauche, il s'imagina que 
les Anges chantoient Matines dans le Couvent. Frappé de cette idée, il se fit 
Capucin, sous le nom de Freére-Ange.’.. ... Cette anecdote est tirée des 
Notes sur l’Henriade.” — Mémoires de Sully, Livre Dixitme, Note 67. 

+ The regular form of announcement that a single combat had begun between 
knights. 

¢ “ Tosmyte a wounded man that may not stonde, God deffende me from such 
ashame.” ‘ Wytthou well, Syr Gawayn, I wyl neuer smyte a fellyd knight.” — 
Prose Romance of King Arthur. : 
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“ Observing every rule 
Of generous chivalry ; 

And maid and matron ever found 

A champion leal in me. 












“ What gallantly I won 
In war, I did not hoard, 

But spent as gallantly in peace, 

With neighbors round my board.” 












“ Thy neighbors, son? The serfs 

For miles who tilled thy ground ?” 
“Tush, father, nay! The high-born knights 
For many a league around. 








“They were my brethren sworn, 
In battle and in sport. 

’T were wondrous shame, should one like me 

With beggar kernes consort ! 







“ Clean have I made my shrift,” 
He said; and so he ceased, 
And bore a blithe and guileless cheer, 
That sore perplexed the priest. 












With words both soft and keen, 
He searched his breast within. 

Still said he, “So I sinnéd not,” 

Or, “ That is, sure, no sin.” 











The abbot beat his breast : 
“ Alack, the man is lost ! 

Erewhile he must have grieved away 

The warning Holy Ghost ! 











“ His guardian angel he 

Hath scared from him to heaven ! 
Who cannot mourn, nor see, his sin, 
How can he be forgiven ? 












“ E’en Patmos’ gentle seer, 
Doth he not say, in sooth, 

He lies who saith, I have no sin, 

Quite empty of the truth ! 
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“ Search thou this sacred tome.” 

“’Sblood ! — Saints !— A knight to read!” 
The abbot read. The novice strove, 

With duteous face, to heed, 


But heard a hunt sweep by, 
And to the door did leap, 

Cried, “ Holla, ho!” and then, abashed, 
Sat down and dropped asleep. 


“ Such novice ne’er I saw ! 
Sweet Mary be my speed! 
For sure the sorer is my task, 


The sorer is his need.” 
s 


He gazed upon him long, 
With pondering, pitying eyes, 

As the leech on the sick whose hidden ail 
All herbs and drugs defies ; 


And, “ Hath thy heart might,” at last, “ to-night,” 
He to Sir Pavon said, 

“ When all men sleep, thy vigil to keep, 
In the crypt among the dead? 


“ Night hath many a tongue, her black hours among, 
Less false than the tongues of Day, 

While Mercy the prayer hath full leisure to hear, 
Of all who wake to pray. 


Y 


“The mute swart queen aids and hides many a sin, 
But oft to the sinner’s heart 

Remorse, with the tale, she sends to wail, 
And thus atones in part.” 


Well-nigh laughed the knight, “Ay, and many and many a night, 
Good father, do not spare. 

Ne’er yet have I found, on or under the ground, 
The venture I could not dare. 


“Ten years I’ve quelled in war lively warriors, near and far ; 
Shall I shun a dead clerk’s bones to see ? 

Ne’er till now I pledged my hand to serve in the band 
Of captain I loved like thee.” 
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PART III. 


Sir Pavon sat upon his shield, 
And breathed the earthy damp, 
And strained his empty ear to hear 

The simmering of his lamp. 


It made a little tent of light, 
Hung round with shadows dim, 

That drooped as if the low-groined roof 
Did crouch to fall on him. 


The stunted columns, thick and short, 
Like sentry gnomes stood round ; 

And lettered slabs, that roofed the dead, 
Lay thickly on the ground. 


He watched to hear the midnight lauds, 
But heard them not until 

He’d deemed it dawn. They swelled at last, 
And ceased ; and all was still. 


The Future towards him marched no more; 
The Past was dead and gone; 

Time dwindled to a single point ; 
The convent-clock tolled One. 


Then the door was oped and closed, 
But by no human hand ; 

And there entered in a Cry, 
And before him seemed to stand, — 


A viewless, bodiless Cry, 
That lifted the hair on his head ; — 

*T was small as a new-born babe’s at first, 
But straightway it rose and spread, 


Till it knocked against the roof, 
And his ears they rang and beat ; 

The hard walls throbbed around and above, 
And the stones crept under his feet ; 
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And when it fell away, 
He reeled and almost fell ; 

And fast for aid he gasped and prayed, 
Till he heard the matin-bell. 


The monk who came to let him out 
Scarce knew him. In that night, 
His nut-brown beard and crispéd hair‘ 

Had turned to snowy white. 


PART IV. 


Like to a hunted beast, 
To Abbot Urban’s cell 

He rushed ; and with a foamy lip 
Down at his feet he fell : 


“T heard a voice, — a voice ! — 
O father, help! It said 
That I the Lord of life 


Had scourged and buffeted, 


“Spit in his face, and mocked, 
And sold him to his foes ; 
Then, through the hollow earth, 

In dreary triumph rose 


“Up, till the words I snatched, 
A fiendish chorus dim, 

‘ He did it unto one of u1s! 
He did it unto um !’” 


“ My son, what meaneth this ?” 
“ My father, on my word, 

In court or camp, abroad, at home, 
I never knew the Lord! 


“TI do remember once 
I had a hunchback slave, 

Who to the beggars round my door 
From his own trencher gave, 
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“ And made them swarm the more, 
Despite the porter’s blows, 

And broke into my banquet-hall, 
With tidings of their woes. 








“ Him I chastised and sold, 
1 But thought no harm, nor knew 
The Lord so squalid minions had, . 
Among his chosen few ; a 


















“But if the man was his, 
I'll freely give thee thrice, 

In broad, bright rounds of ruddy gold, 
The pittance of his price.” 


“ Gold buys this world, not heaven. 
This cannot make thee whole. 
, Each stripe that rends the slave’s poor flesh, 
It hurts his Master’s soul ; 


“ And if the slave doth die,” 
He said beneath his breath, 

“T fear the Master’s sprite for aye 
Rots in the second death. 


“But be of better cheer. 
Since thou thy sin canst see, 

’T is plain thy guardian angel back 
Hath flown from heaven to thee. 


“The soul benumbed by sin, 
And limb that’s numb with frost, 
Are saved by timely aches. If first 
They reach the fire, they ’re lost. 


“The Sun of Righteousness, 
Whose beaming smile on high, 
With light, and life, and love doth fill 
The mansions of the sky, 






“ And kindles risen souls 

Unto a rapturous glow, 
Who duly sought his scattered rays, 
To bask in them below, 
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“ Seems but a hideous glare 
Of blazing pangs untold, 

To those whom death hath made more pale, 
But could not make more cold. 


“ Full many a man like thee, 
Unless by devils driven, 

Would never turn his laggard steps 
To hurry unto heaven. 


“ Thank God, who oped thine ear 
Unto their dreary lay, 

Ere came the night that summoned thee 
To chant with them for aye! 


“ That holy text, which through 
Their gnashing teeth they laughed 
And screamed, I read thee yester eve, 

And they with wonted craft 


“ Told o’er, their fright and pain 
That thou shouldst come to share, 

As birds by hissing serpents scared 
Drop down, through sheer despair. 


“ But in its two pure hands 
Each holy Scripture still 

Doth bear a blessing for the good, 
A curse unto the ill. 


“ Heed thou, but do not fear 
Too much their threatening voice, 
Who tremble and believe. Thou yet 
Believing mayst rejoice. 


“ Take up thy cross with speed. 
This penance shalt thou do ; 
Thyself in sad humility 
To seek Christ’s servant go, 


“ Both near and far ; and dry 
His tears with thine, if still 
His limbs the toil-exacting earth 

In misery tread and till.” 
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His forehead from his hands 

Upraised the haggard guest : 
“ And even here, and even yet, 
For me no heavenly rest!” 











The abbot shook his head: 
“ God help thee now, poor son ! 
The heavenly rest is but for those 
Who heavenly work have done. 



















“ Strife is the bridge o’er hell 

’*T wixt sin and sin forgiven ; 
Still purgatory lies between 

The wicked world and heaven. 


“The priceless pearl is worth 
The plunge through whelming floods. 
The bitter years man loathes are but 
Eternity’s green buds. 


“Thou hast, in Satan’s ranks, + 
To harm been brisk and brave ; e 
Thou wilt not shrink, when sent by Christ 
To suffer and to save.” 


PART V. 


Sir Pavon’s gallant steed was dead ; 
Sir Pavon’s sword was broke. 

On foot he went; and in his hand 
The abbot’s staff he took, 


And many an hour fared patiently, 
Beneath the parching sun, 

That eyed him through his riven wall 
Before the day was done. 












The shattered casements gaped and stared ; 
Black charcoal paved the floor ; 

Up rose his hunger-maddened hound, 

And bit him in the door. 
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He climbed the scathed and tottering stair 
Unto the sooty tower ; 

His rifled coffers upside down 
Lay in his secret bower. 


With heavy heart and tread he trod 
The banquet-hall below ; 

The hollow-voicéd echoes chid 
Each other, to and fro. 


A jeering face peeped in; he heard 
A titter and a shout; 

In rushed his rabble rout of hinds, 
And round him danced about: 


“Ho, worthy master, welcome home ! 
Where hast thou left thy sword, 

Thy kingly port, and lusty blows ? 
We serve another lord.” 


They strove to trip him as he went ; 
They drove him from his door : 

“ Now fare ye well, my fathers’ halls ! 
We part to meet no more. 


“ Farewell, my pride and pomp and power ! 
Farewell, my slippery wealth, : 
That bought my soul’s sore malady, 
Nor stayed to buy my health! 


“ Farewell, my sturdy strength, that did 
The Devil’s work so well, 

All blasted by God’s thunderbolts, 
That on my spirit fell! 


“ And thou, O brave and loyal Christ, 
Who, ’mid the sordid Jews, 

By love, not fear, constrainéd couldst 
At Satan’s hands refuse 


“The crown and sceptre of the world, 
And choose the cross and rod, — 

Thy more than earthly manhood in 
Its glory unto God 
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“ Lay down, — accept, and do not scorn 
The beaten losel me, 

Who, worthless for thy service, come 
For shelter unto thee.” 


Walked with him flagging Weariness ; 
And Famine spun his head: 

“T would, of all my feasts, were left 
One little crust of bread.” 


When maids and stars their tapers lit, 
He reached a wooden hut ; 

The chinks were gilt by light therein, 
But close the door was shut. 


What seemed an aged woman’s voice 
Within, with sob and groan, 
Entreated Heaven in agony 
To send her back her son: 


“The day is night that shows me not 
His face, — the voice of joy 

Mere heart-break till his laugh I hear! 
O, send me back my boy ! 


“Tn pity send some tidings soon ! 
If thus I grieve, I dread 

Lest, when he hurries back to me, — 
Poor youth ! — he find me dead. 


“ Let them not tell me he is dead, 
And buried anywhere ! 

What has the ground or brine to do 
With his dear mouth and hair, 


“ That I have kissed and stroked so oft 
There by his empty chair? 

Yon doublet new, I’ve wrought for him, 
He ’Il soon come back to wear. 


“T brushed the very flies away, 
That with his brows did toy, 

When tired he slept. How could the worms 
Or fishes eat my boy ? 
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“O Father, who thine only Son 
Didst yield to pain and death, 

And know’st ’t is deadlier pain to do’t, 
Than give the rattling breath, 


“Tf not my boy, let unto me 
His faith and trust be given, 
That I may clasp him yet again, 
If not on earth, in heaven.” 


She ceased. Sir Pavon softly knocked ; 
The door flew open wide. 

“ Fear not, good mother,” he began. 
“ QO, is it thou?” she cried, 


Then turned away and wrung her hands. 
“Tf thou wilt give to me 

A morsel, and a cup of wine, 
Perchance thy charity, 


“ When ended is my present quest, 
I may full well requite, 


If lives thy son, and bring him back. 
I am a famous knight, — 


“ Although of late mine ambushed foe 
Despoiled me traitorly, — 

And maid and matron ever found 
A champion leal in me.” 


“ Alack, I have no wine nor flesh, 
Nor yet a crust of bread! 

Herbs for my noontide meal I culled, 
Untasted still,” she said ; 


’ And water from the brook Ill bring, — 
Scant fare for hungry guest ! — 

But sit thee down at least, and feed 
Thy weariness with rest. 


“ Thou hast seen other lands perchance ? ” 
“ Good mother, many a one. 

I pray you fill my cup once more.” 
“Q, hast thou seen my son?” 
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“ Went he a soldier?” “Nay, but he 
Was seized and sold away, 

I know not where. No news of him 

Has reached me from that day. 




















“ He bade me still with wayfarers 
His scanty portion share. 

Thou eatest from his platter now, 
And sittest in his chair. 


« He was 60 good!” “Who used him so?” 
“ Sir Pavon was his name.” 

His platter dropped, and over him 
A deadly sickness came. 


“T knew not half my guilt!” he shrieked, 
And on his brow did strike ; 

These mothers are like God, then, — love 
Ugly and fair alike! 


“°T was I. Thou art avenged on me. i 
To find him is my quest; 

Nor till ’tis done, in life or death, 
For me is any rest. 


“ God’s heaviest hand is for his sake 
Meanwhile upon me laid. 

For his deliverance pray, and mine ; 
And take me in his stead. 


“A duteous son I'll be to thee 
Until I give him back. 

I’ve many friends would give us steeds 
To bear us on his track.” 


PART VI. 






’ Who may yon man be, who on foot 
Comes in his iron coat, 
And, with an old wife at his side, 
Toils towards the castle-moat ? 
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“ He looketh as Sir Pavon should 
If thirty years were o’er ; 

But he is dead, they say. We'll know. 
Ho, there! The drawbridge lower ! 


“ What, Pavon! Hast thou come to life? 
Thou lookest like a ghost.” 

“ Nigh slain was I by treachery : 
My sword and all is lost. 


“ And I was ill, and worse. Alas! 
With thee I may not bide, 

But day and night, by fiends pursued, 
Upon a quest must ride, 


“To free my soul, that erst I sold 
To bondage with a slave. 

My merry life is dead in me! 
Myself a haunted grave! 


“ Of thy dear love, long pledged and sworn, 
Some food and drink I pray 

For this poor dame, and gold and steeds, 
To bear us on our way.” 


He reeled with weakness: “ He is starved. 
Lead hence, and feed him well ; 

And when our feast is done to-night, 
His tale we ’ll hear him tell. 


’ 


“ He’s crazed with shame, as erst with pride, — 
Perchance ’t will please my guests 

To list. My fool is growing old, 
And oft repeats his jests.” 


Scarce were they at the burdened board 
Ranged by the seneschal, 

When Pavon fed and calmed came in, 
And stood before them all, 


And clasped each slackened hand, and smiled 
_ In many a well-known face, 
And fell upon some cooling hearts 

Once more in kind embrace : 
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-“ Dear mates, how good it is to stand 
Again among you here, 
Though ‘neath my ruined towers no more 
We make our wonted cheer ! 


“T must not stay; but list a word, 
And mark it well, before 

I look my last upon you all, 
Perchance, for evermore. 


“ Among the tombs I sat, and he ird 
Within me or without — 

I know not which —a horrid voice ; 
It_drives me still about. 


“ A wondrous thing it told to me, 
As terrible as new, 

Undreamed of to that hour by me, 
To this, I ween, by you. 


“ Christ ’mid the serfs hath men, whom he 
Dear as himself doth hold ; 

Thus he who sells his Christian slave 
His master, Christ, hath sold, 


“For from the very book of peace 
The fiends have learned a hymn, — 
‘ Who did it unto one of his, 
Hath done it unto him.” 


Each in his neighbors’ faces looked, 
And some were pale with fear ; 
“Out!” roared the host, “ye serving men, 
What make ye gaping here, 


“ To swallow what concerns you not ? 
Such ravings if they hear, 

They ‘ll rave themselves. I saw them all 
Prick up each meddling ear. 


“Your pardon, noble comrades all ; 
A very sorry jest 

Was this to make you sport withal ; 
He told me of a quest.” — 
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“ My quest it is to find and free 
The hunchback, whom of old, 

When thou wert wassailing with me 
At Christmastide, I sold. 


“ Look not so darkly on me, friends, 
I will not mar your feast ; 

But, Raymond, for the red-roan steeds 
I lent thee, give at least 


“To me one jennet, mule, or ass, 
That I thereon may lead 

His blister-footed mother hence, 
And make the better speed.” 


“ Poor man, his case is pitiful. 
If madman e’er I saw, 

He’s mad! What say ye? Let him go? 
Or give him chains and straw!” 


“He was a gallant champion late!” 
“ He’s harmless ; let him go.” 
“Nay, if he stirreth up the serfs 
I cannot count him so.” 


Then rage brought back Sir Pavon’s strength : 
He dashed the casement through, . 
Leaped headlong down, and all in steel 
He swam the moat below. 


Forth swarmed the valets sent, for him, 
But soon returned without, 

So hotly with the abbot’s staff 
He ’mongst them laid about. 


His comrades from the battlements 
Looked wondering down to see 
The knight the hobbling crone await, 

With pity and with glee. 


He paced to meet her courteously ; 
He propped her with his arm, 

And with his staff, and bent as if 

To soothe her weak alarm ; 
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But with a bitter laugh he said, 
“ Sure, he who findeth out 

How fickle are the world’s sweet smiles, 
Can do its smiles without.” 


PART VII. 


Long years of hunger, cold, and heat, 
And home-sick toil in vain ;— 

Long years of wandering up and down, 
O’er inland, coast, and main ; — 


Long years of asking still for one, 
And longing day and night, 

Who, ever present with the soul, 
Hath vanished from the sight ! 


The freeman like a growing tree 
Thrives, rooted in his place ; 
The bondman, like a withered leaf, 

Flits on and leaves no trace. 


Sir Pavon’s armor rusted off ; 
He seemed no more a knight ; 

Yet ever to himself he said, 
While raged his inward fight, 


“ How quickly may a wrong be done, 
How slowly done away! 

Shall all eternity repair 
My trespass of a day ? 


While some said, “ East,” and some said, “ West,” 
And most, “I cannot tell,” 

They ate the stranger’s crusts, and drank 
At many a stranger’s well. 


He ever walked, or stood, or sat, 
Between her and the blast. 

She cheered him with forgiving words, 
And begged his scant repast. 
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In penitent and pardoning woe, 
Thus went they hand in hand, 

The master and the slave. They trod 
The cactus-hatching sand. 


They stood beneath the snowy pole, 
Where, quenched, the heavenward eye, 
Sinks dizzy back to earth, beneath 
The crumbling, sinking sky. 


PART VIII.’ 


“ Q, sail-borne trader, hast thou seen, 
In lands beneath the sun, 

Or in the shadow of the pole, 
My Anselm? O my son!” 


“ A pilgrim, dame?” “Aslave.” “A slave! 
Ask, have I seen a sheep! 

Ay, flocks and flocks, where’er I go. 
Yon Moors their hundreds keep, — 


“The lazy tawny dogs! — beyond 
Where ’twixt these fronting lands 

The writhing sea his pent-up way 
Tears ’twixt the rocks and sands.” 


‘“‘ He is like no one else. His face 
Is wondrous mild and fair ; 

His eyes are kind and bright ; and fine 
And silky is his hair.” 


“ Ha, ha! So whines the shepherd lad 
Whose petted ewe hath strayed!” 

“ He bore a hump upon his back,” 
Sir Pavon softly said, — 


“ Was helpful to the poor beyond 
The custom of mankind.” 
Before the statelier questioner 
The merchant searched his mind. 
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“Such slave I saw in Barbary, 
A twelvemonth scarce agone. 
A fever-smitten sailor there 
We left to die alone ; — 


“Tt grieved me much. We could not choose. 
Our venture had been lost, 

Had we not seized the first fair gale 
To sweep us from the coast. 


“T hurried back. I thought to see 
His living face no more, 

But haply give him burial. 
He met me on the shore, 


“ Thin as this blade, and white as is 
This handle of my knife. 

A slave, he said, had ta’en him in 
And nursed him like a wife, 


“ A hunchback, for he showed me him. 
How called you yours?” “His name 
Was Anselm.” “ Ay, and so was his, 
It is the very same. 


“ Old Hassan’s steward in the sun 
“Doth beat him to and fro; 

He limps with water from the tanks 
To make the melons grow. 


“See how my Sea-gull flaps her wings, 
Impatient for the deep ! 

Anon shall she to Tripoli 
So lightly dart and leap ; 






“ And for that bounteous deed of his 

His mother shall he see ; — 
What costs a good turn now and then ? — 
Embark and sail with me, 








“ For nothing, — if ye nothing have. 
They ’1l call for little food, 

On landlocked billows, sickened by 

The tossing of the flood.” 
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The anchor climbed. The wind blew fair, 
But ere they neared the pier 

The old wife on death’s threshold lay, 
Distraught with hope and fear. 


“ How canst thou free him from his woes ? 
Thou hast nor friends nor gold. 

How may I even crawl to him 
His misery to behold? 


“O master, trail me through the dust 
And leave me at his feet!” 

“ Nay, thou wert patient all those years. 
Here, sheltered from the heat, 


“ A little longer wait and pray ; 
It may be but an hour. 

Our Lord, who bade to succor him, 
I think shall give the power. 


“ And, merchant, if he fly with me 
Wilt bear him hence?” “ My head, 
And thine, were lost belike! Art mad? 
’T would surely cost my trade. 


“T buy and sell, but steal not, slaves !” 
“Thou rt known to Hassan?” “Ay.” 
“Then lead me to him ; and the Lord, 
I think, the slave shall buy. 


“Then wilt thou bear him hence, and her?” 
“ Ay, on mine honest word. 

Oft as I may, I gladly do 
A pleasure to the Lord.” 


Turbaned and robed old Hassan sat. 
An atmosphere of rest 

Hung brooding o’er his soft divan, 
His beard slept on his breast. 


His rolling eyes upon the floor 
Did round about him fall, 

To thread the mazy arabesques 
Paved in his marble hall. 
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They shone and glimmered moist with dew, 
While, robed in spangled spray, 

Amidst them high a fountain danced ° 
In whispering, tittering play. 


No joy, grief, awe, nor doubt looked through 
His features swart and still ; 

“T ought” had ne’er been written there, 
But petrified, “I will.” 


“ What wouldst thou, merchant?” “Nothing, I; 
This godly man would speak, 

A very godly man! — Methinks 
His wits are somewhat weak.” 


“ Good Hassan, for thy hunchback slave 
I’ve sought through dreary years ; 

Wilt give him up?” “In change for what?” 
“Our prayers and grateful tears.” 


“TI want them not.” “Thou mayst one day ! 
When misbelievers stand 

Amazed in judgment, he shall plead 
For thee at God’s right hand ; 


“ His mother, too; — they ’re dear to Christ ; 
~ I know it all too well! 
And I up from my lower place 

Will cry aloft and tell, 


“ That thou art he my sinking soul 
Who lifted out of hell ; 

Till all the saints shall join with me, 
O blessed infidel!” 


“ Hast nothing else to offer?” “Ay, 
To serve thee faithfully, 

Another slave I'll give, — myself, — 
As stout a wight as he.” 


“ Naught hast thou of his look ; yet sure 
He is thy son or brother?” 

“ My serf of yore.” “’T is strange, if true! 
Most Christians hate each other. 
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“T take thy proffer, false or fair ; 
But if to me thou liest, 

And seek’st to steal thyself away, 

E’en in my gates thou diest.” 








He clapped his hands; and in there rushed 
A turbaned menial throng. 

Strange words he spake. A dusky Moor 

Good Pavon led along, 









With bounding heart, and beaded brow, 
And paling, glowing cheek, 

And trembling lips compressed, that strove 

To brace themselves to speak, 









Through cool, dank courts, and sultry paths, 
Till, ’twixt the twinkling twigs 

Of citron, and of orange-trees, 

And sun-bathed purple figs, 







He saw the fattening melons bask 
On beds both long and broad, 
And Anselm, staggering forth to them, 
Bent ’neath his watery load. 








He oped his mouth to call on him ; 
Amazed, he did but choke ; 

For with its mighty wrath and joy, 

His great heart almost broke. 








He darted on his track, and wrenched 
His pitcher from his hand. 

The slave dropped back his drooping head, 

And strove to understand, 







With bony fingers interlaced 
His dazzled eyes above, 
Why came the tall mute man to him 
In enmity or love. 







Then muttered he, “ This scorching sun 
z At last hath fired my brain! 

I seem to see one far away, 
Perchance long dead again, — 
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“Sir Pavon! ’T is some fancy, bred 
Of famine, wild and weak, 

Or fever. Wherefore gaze on it? 
If ’t was a man ’t would speak.” 


Then Pavon in a storm of tears 
Fell crying on his breast : 

“ Forgive me, brother, if thou canst! 
I’ve known no peace nor rest, 


“ For years or ages, but to right 
The wrong I did to thee, 

And mine own soul, roamed o’er the earth! 
From henceforth thou art free.” 


“Sir Pavon! Is it thou? —and here?” 
“ Ay; and I hold thee fast 

In verity, as oft in dreams, 
When, as my slumber past, 





“’Mid fading forms I clutched at thine, 
’Mid fading visioned lands, 
And shouting woke, with bloody nails 
Clenched in mine empty hands.” ~ 


“God! Heardst thou then my hopeless prayers? 
He’s saved !— And am I free?” 

“ Ay, go thy ways in joy, poor friend, 
Nor cease to pray for me. 


“The merchant Andrew on the shore 
Awaits thee, in his bark. 

His homeward voyage bears him by 
The abbey of St. Mark. 


“The monks, for Abbot Urban’s sake, 
Will house and feed thine age 

When thou hast told to them the end 
Of Pavon’s pilgrimage, 


“ By him enjoined. Though he be dead, 
He must remembered be 

By novices he nurtured.” “Sir, 

Dost thou not come with me ? 
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“ Long wilt thou tarry?” “ Be content.” 
“Not to forsake thee here. 

I'll serve thee in this homesick land 
For love, as erst from fear.” 


“Go thou. I stay.” A change came o’er 
The hunchback’s raptured face: 


“ Why stays he, Selim, know’st?” “To draw 


Our water in thy place.” 


He tore his hair; he turned away; 
He spake: “It shall not be! 

All blessings bless thee for the thought, 
But ’t were not meet for thee! 


“ Few years are left me on the earth; 
And God hath taught to me 

That willing bondage borne in Christ 
Is loftier liberty.” 


“ Then grudge it not unto thy lord,” 
St. Pavon following said. 

The slave took up his water-pots, 
Moved on, and shook his head. 


“ This is my penance I must do, 
Or be for aye abhorred 
- Of Heaven.” “I'll help thee bear it.” 
“ Nay, stint not mine earned reward!” 


St. Pavon’s eyes and hands on his 
He fixed, and joyously 

Cried, “ Laggard son, thy mother waits 
Among the ships for thee !” 


The new slave let the melons thirst 
Till, through the twinkling twigs 

Of citron, and of orange-flowers, 
And sun-bathed purple figs, 


He saw the hunchback hurry o’er 

The beach, and scale the deck, 
Towards outstretched arms, that like a trap 
Did spring and catch his neck. 
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Then out he let his pent-up breath, 
Which seemed to blow away, 

In one great sigh, his life’s great woe, 

And to himself did say, 





















“ Howe’er, where’er now, in this world 
Or that, my lot may fall, 

I bear this scene in memory, 
And I can bear it all.” 


Then to his task he turned, with mien 
As eager and as bold 

As when his brethren’s blood plashed round 
His iron march of old. 


Joy drained his lees of life nigh-spent 
All in one brimming cup, — 

One wasteful draught of feverish strength, — 
And bade him drink it up. 


He dragged the sinking waters out: 
He dashed them on the ground ; 

He panted to and fro; well-nigh 
The melons swam or drowned. 


. 


Sly women’s jet and diamond eyes 
Did near the lattice lurk, 

And twinkle through its screen, to see 
The Christian madman work. 


The steward cried, “ By Mahmoud’s beard, 
Some demon toils within 

Yon unbeliever, or a troop 
Of slaves in one’s shrunk skin.” 


Above him like a vulture came 
The noontide sun, and beat 

Upon his old bald head, and pricked 

Through all his frame with heat ; 












It set but spurs unto his zeal : 

“O Christ, and didst thou see 
My brother in this torment gasp, 
And through my cruelty !” 
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His short-lived might sank with the light ; 
Black turned the red-hop day ; 

He scarce could drag to Anselm’s lair 
His heavy limbs away. 


' He heard a sound; he felt a light ; 
He deemed it was the dawn. 
He oped his eyes ; and, lo! the veil 
Of glory was withdrawn ; 


A radiance brighter than the sun, 
And sweeter than the moon, 

Showed earth a part of heaven! He sighed, 
“°T is a God-granted boon, — 


“ A vision sent to cheer my soul, — 
A glimpse of Paradise! 

O, fade not yet! .A moment more, 
Ere to my toil I rise.” 


A quivering fanned the air; and shapes 
Like wingéd Joys stood round. 


“ Arise!” they said. He rose and left 
His body on the ground, 


His weariness and age. Surprised 
With sudden buoyancy 

And ease, he turned and saw aghast 
His ghastly effigy. 


“’T is but a dream!” “’T is heaven.” “ For me? 
Not yet! not yet!” he said ; 

“Tam atraitor! Give me time! 
O, let me not be dead ! 


“In mercy put me back to toil 
And scorch, nor bid me brook, 

Ere I’ve avenged him well on me, 
Mine outraged Master’s look ! ” 


A tender smile glowed through them all. 
“ Brave martyr, do not fear. 
Our Master calls! He waits for thee 
To share his bridal cheer! 
VOL. XX. 30 
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“ Full many a weary year is told, 
As mortals tell their years, 

Since loud we struck our harps, and sang 
Thy triumph o’er thy tears.” 


Before him, spreading welcoming arms, 
A shining Urban stood : 

** God gave thee grace to overcome 
Thine evil with thy good. 


“ My lesson, brother, hast forgot ? — 
I taught to thee of yore, 

That blessings hid, their threats amid, 
The awful Scriptures bore.” 


. Then Pavon to his dear embrace 
In wildered transports sprang ; 

' And up the sunny morn they soared. 
The dwindling earth did hang 


Beneath. The air flapped, white with wings 
That thickened all about ; 

And wide a song of triumph pealed 
And rang this burden out: 


“To wrest him out of Satan’s hands 
His charity sufficed ; 

He did it unto one of Curist’s, 

He did it unto Carist!” 
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Ir was when engaged in a journey, to visit teachers of the 
Northern and Middle States, in order to persuade the adop- 
tion of a particular method of teaching history in schools, 
that I first became acquainted with John Jackson, a minister 
of Friends, in Darby, Pennsylvania. This good man called 
on me in Philadelphia, and, telling me he was engaged in the 
education of young women, invited me to make a visit of a 
few days at his house, which was the Sharon Boarding- 
School. 

“ T should like,” said he, “to hear thee defend making his- 
tory a large part of the education of young women. I am 
not inclined to any restriction upon the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, when it is knowledge of truth. But my plan has here- 
tofore been to teach the sciences of nature: human and veg- 
etable physiology, chemistry, botany, geology, mineralogy, 
astronomy, together with mathematics, which is at once the 
measurement of material things, and of the innocence of the 
mind. History, I confess, I have left out; for I do not think 
it of any use to the young to know much of man’s doings 
in the past. They seem to me to be very little according to 
truth.” 

I was struck with the freshness and simplicity of this state- 
ment. The man had a face of singular sweetness and in- 
nocence of expression ; but at the same time of remarkable 
brightness, and even acuteness. I saw he kept school in the 
highest sentiment; and it was refreshing to see a teacher 
who was looking for his method, not to the demands of con- 
ventional society, but to the needs of the minds and hearts 
of those he taught. 

I said to him, that to me history seemed to be a science 
of nature; for human nature is still nature, the conduct of 
life developing passions and exercising faculties that are 
not perhaps the innocence of the mind, but which need to be 
known and estimated, in order to usefulness, or even in- 
nocence, of life. 
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“ That is true,” said he; “ but I have thought the philos- 
ophy of the mind had best be studied in the quiet of it, 
and not in the record of its wanderings and crimes.” 

“ Tt seems to me,” I replied, “that it cannot be studied in 
the solitude of the closet, but only in the action of men on 
and among their fellows. Then only can they be said really 
to be alive. Mr. Emerson says, we can study our own char- 
acteristics, in the actions of nations, without personal pique.” 

“ Have we not an opportunity to do that, in every neigh- 
borhood ?” said he. 

“ But in neighborhoods the scale is so small as to be 
warped by accidents. Not only accidental circumstances, 
but a strongly characterized individual, may give to a 
neighborhood a turn of character which rather obscures 
than illustrates the general science of human nature. Then 
no man’s life is long enough to see the consequences of ac- 
tions in the long run, and beyond the range of personal free- 
will. It would need to know many neighborhoods in order 
to make sound deductions. I think it is necessary to know 
many nations, and for long reaches of time. In fact, the 
history of all nations, in all ages, furnishes not more than 
a needful diagram upon which to demonstrate the propo- 
sitions of this science of sciences.” 

“ But no history that I have read,” said he, “is written with 
the intention of teaching truth; but rather to serve narrow, 
worldly ends, and excite passions that lead men to war.” 

“Do you think that is the case with the history in the Bi- 
ble?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” said he, with a smile. “ So far as there is history 
in the Bible, it is prejudiced and one-sided ; and, besides, I 
think that a good deal which goes for history there is not 
history, but Oriental apologue.” 

“ Tf that is so,” I replied, —“ and I agree with you that it 
is, —does it not intimate to us that what history there is in 
this book of old Hebrew literature is written on the right 
principle, —the object of the writers being the science of 
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human duty,—and that the writers used real history, as 
well as fictions, to illustrate the relations of God and man? 
They certainly have singular honesty; never sparing their 
own nation, but showing the difference of its action and 
God’s law.” 

“] think they were honest men,” said he, “who intended 
to tell the truth, and often did so. But they did not always 
know the truth ; and, blinded by national prejudices, mistook 
the dictates of human passions for God’s law. They evident- 
ly thought God commanded the butcheries of the Canaanit- 
ish and other wars. And all histories that I have ever read 
are histories of wars, as if mutual destruction was the special 
business of men. Warriors are always glorified in history, 
as if they were the perfection of human nature. And this 
is why the study of history has not seemed to me the study of 
truth, or for the advantage of young people: I would not have 
them love, or even tolerate, war. Let them learn God’s 
laws as they are manifested in the beautiful processes of na- 
ture, and repeat them in their own action.” 

“ But I cannot admit,” said I, “ that knowledge of history 
produces love of war. Histories are necessarily full of wars, 
because men have continually made wars. I know,that his- 
torians have generally partaken more or less of the passions 
and principles upon which wars have been made, even when 
most inspired with truth. But special histories are not His- 
tory, which is the moral apologue that God for ever ad- 
dresses to man, showing us the character and powers, as well 
as the dangers of our nature, by showing on a large scale 
the consequences of human action, according to its several 
motives. When there is honesty in the reader, and fair in- 
telligence, the truth can be deduced from the statements 
made by an honest historian, even though he be prejudiced. 
For the prejudices of honest writers are obvious. Contem- 
porary national records, especially the Bible writers, are in- 
valuable, it seems to me, because so transparent in their 
simplicity ; showing the facts more clearly perhaps than their 
30* 
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recorders saw them. If they are read rationally, without 
superstitious views, as I see you read the Bible, the light of 
Christ will enable us to pick out the facts and see their sig- 
nificance. We shall possibly put to the account of man’s 
will and passions much that the Hebrew writers seem to 
refer to the direct power of God. This light of Christ I un- 
derstand to be a central stand-point, which we should aim 
at, and on which we should endeavor to plant our pupils, in 
order that they may learn to pick out history from histories. 
It is the great value of the method which I propose to in- 
troduce, that it teaches dogmatically nothing but facts in 
chronological relation, bringing out into strong relief catas- 
trophes : those turning events of history which form the text 
of Providence. For, being generations apart, these catas- 
trophes could be brought about by no personal caprice of in- 
dividual free-will, but show God overruling the races of men, 
and educating humanity by experience, to choose wiser 
courses in future. Americans especially need to learn his- 
tory ; for all of them are free to act in the nation, and do 
act according to their personal energy, and our government 
will act according to the thought of the majority of the in- 
dividual wills that are continually making and unmaking it. 
History has become for us, therefore, a vital, common interest. 
On the other side of the Atlantic, men of the governing class 
alone need history, but they are taught it most elaborately ; 
and therefore also it is so often written there in the interest of 
classes and nationalities, rather than in the main interest of 
humanity. But history is to be studied in America by the 
masses, that they may learn how they ought to be governed, 
as well as to govern. It is not a mere elegant accomplish- 
ment for a freeman to know history, but a moral right. We 
have no right, I think, to conceal from the young the expe- 
riences of the past; and one effect of a general knowledge 
of history would be to prevent war, especially in America, 
and to extinguish in their principle oppressions that lead to 
war.” : 
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“ Well,” said he, “ I see thou knowest what thou art about ; 
and I should like to have thee come and see us, and talk to 
our young people on this subject, as well as to us. Perhaps 
thou wilt convince us that we ought to study history; and 
then thou shalt explain to us thy method of teaching it.” 

In our long drive from Philadelphia to Darby, some of this 
conversation took place, and I also maintained favorite views 
that I entertain on the especial advantage of the study of 
history to women, fitting them, by the flexibility of imagina- 
tion it produces, for the peculiar duties of judgment and in- 
fluence that fall to their share of life’s labors, which are em- 
inently educational, and require, therefore, that quick appre- 
hension of the play of human nature, which the habit of 
traversing ages and nationalities gives. For in our own in- 
tercourse with others, sometimes within the narrow scope of a 
family, we find all the characteristics of different ages and 
different nations. 

On the other hand, I learnt from Mr. Jackson the plan of 
his school, which it is more immediately to the purpose of 
this memoir to tell. He said it was his object to educate 
young women to make common duties and domestic life 
bright with the light of science. One of the first necessities 
was, to promote the health of themselves and their families ; 
and his wife taught them the structure and laws of the hu- 
man frame, he having imported wn modele de femme from 
France, by which the anatomy of the human frame was 
taught with ocular demonstration ; and they studied books 
upon the laws of life and health. I afterwards attended a 
course of lectures given to this school by a dear friend of the 
family, Ann Preston, M.D., of Philadelphia, in which the 
beautiful human frame was made a real book of revelation 
of human duty, as well as shown to be a poem upon inno- 
cence and religion. The relations of healthful cookery to 
social comfort were taught as an application of chemistry, 
he said, by his wife. But he did not limit this study to any 
special applications ; he endeavored to make his pupils good 
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chemists, and illustrated the laws and facts they studied, by 
making experiments before their eyes in his laboratory, which 
was the room back of his large school-room, and opened into 
it by folding-doors. Here, too, he taught the general laws of 
physics which go under the name of natural philosophy. 
Vegetable physiology he also taught himself; taking his 
pupils as much as possible into the fields to study, and en- 
couraging the cultivation of plants. It was a great object 
of his to impress their minds with the fact that stores of en- 
joyment lay at their own doorstep. Therefore he gave a 
great deal of time to geology and mineralogy, stimulating 
his pupils to make collections by the sight of his own exten- 
sive cabinets, which were continually growing larger. He 
wanted them to feel that none need to seek in dissipation 
for amusement, nature being full of amusement as well as 
utility. He also taught them astronomy, which was his own 
favorite science ; and his lawn, and the observatory on the 
top of his house, were admirable places for observation of 
the heavens. 

“ By this wide range of science,” said he, “I have never 
failed to interest every mind in something ; my wife teaches 
grammar, and the use of the English language, with great 
care and skill; and we have an assistant, once a pupil, who 
is an excellent mathematician. Our scholars are largely 
daughters of Pennsylvania farmers, and I have a hope of 
diffusing love of knowledge among the country people, which 
is a great object, for they are very ignorant and superstitious. 
I wish them to feel it a duty to cultivate the sciences of 
nature, together with the habit of seeking the will of God in 
the quiet of the mind, where, I believe, it is manifested for 
the guidance of every one who will seek it in simplicity of 
love and faith. That is the whole of the religious education 
I give.” 

“Don’t you believe in the inspiration of the Bible?” I 
asked, though I felt no doubt of it, but I wanted him to ex- 
press himself on the point. 
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“T believe divine inspiration of truth,” said he, “has never 
failed, in any age or country, the man or woman who has 
sought it in the quiet of his own mind; for God is present 
with all his rational creatures, to make them rational; and 
those who have been most faithful to the Divine presence 
have been, and are, called prophets. I believe there were 
prophets of old, because there are prophets now; for proph- 
ecy is not the knowledge of any future events, but spiritual 
developments. By the spirit of prophecy in ourselves, we 
know the prophets of old.” 

“ But how do you guard those you teach from mistaking 
their own hereditary prejudices, and unconscious supersti- 
tions, for the instructions of the Spirit?” 

“ There is no guard from it, but to purify our own minds 
to seek truth with simplicity of desire for it. This is the 
prayer of faith. But I trust to cultivating the reason, by 
the study of the sciences of nature, to destroy hereditary 
prejudices and superstition. It is ignorance that is the sole 
cause of these. True faith is a reasonable trust that the 
Father of our spirits is always at hand to direct the spirits 
of his dear children who look for direction to him. ‘True 
religion sacrifices everything that interferes with this child- 
like emotion of the soul, and sacrifices nothing else. This 
simple faith wrote all that is inspiration in the Bible. It 
must be read in the same desire for truth with which it was 
written, and then its truth will be discerned from the preju- 
dices and errors of the writers. When they say that God 
commanded this or that atrocity, I perceive, by the light of 
my silent mind, that they were mistaken; or that it was a 
mode of expression like our commonly saying ‘the sun 
rises.’ They did not discern the will of God from their own 
passionate desires, as we often do not discern, at least by 
language, facts of nature from the impressions of our sense. 
But in other passages I see that those men of old were 
taught by the same Spirit of Truth that teaches me, and 
which taught Jesus of Nazareth, whose happy organization 
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made him so perfect a manifestation of the Father’s will, 
in his being and life, that he becomes identified in our 
minds with the Eternal Christ of God, ‘ which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world’ — the Holy Spirit.” 

At the distance of eight years, I cannot aver that these 
were all the precise expressions ; but I know they were the 
exact ideas, for they were very striking to me, and were my 
first impression of John Jackson, never to be forgotten. 

I found, afterwards, that he occasionally gathered his 
large family together, and read to them from the Bible, after 
which they would sit in silence, to seek the reproof of truth. 
By this remarkable expression, which he frequently used, he 
happily, it seems to me, suggested what is the best wit- 


ness of the presence of God to the finite mind. 
E. P. P. 
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Memoir of Joseph Curtis. By the Author of “Means and Ends,” 
“The Linwoods,” etc. — In this little volume Miss Sedgwick has nar- 
rated the life of a man hitherto scarcely known (except to the angels) 
out of the city of New York. Born in a Connecticut village, of an 
humble father, and the fourth of seventeen children, with much less 
than what we now call a common-school education, with no talents 
but mechanical ingenuity and a more than ordinary insight into char- 
acter, and no opportunities but what he himself made, Joseph Curtis 
has left a record of substantial services to humanity which puts to the 
blush the hero of many a pompous octavo: nor such only ;— for why 
should we seek to escape by a fling at great names? — but all who, liv- 
ing in a world of suffering and ignorance, are conscious that the chief 
object of their solicitude is themselves. ‘Those who read this Memoir 
will think that a life so beautiful and noble within the domestic sphere 
well deserved to be preserved for an example. Joseph Curtis was not 
one of those “ philanthropists” whose love is so completely absorbed 
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by the depraved and miserable that they have none left for their par- 
ents or their offspring. He cared as heartily for his own father and 
his father’s children as for the veriest outcast in New York. He 
honored his father and mother like those of the olden time, and tend- 
ed upon them with reverence and unstinted devotion as long as 
they lived. He took seven sisters into his family, and married sev- 
eral of them from his house. He kept one of his brothers, who was 
an imbecile, for twenty-six years under his own roof, assuming the 
whole expense of his maintenance, and performing with his own 
hands every service that he required, and “never let go his fraternal 
grasp till the burden dropped from his weakened arms in his seventy- 
fifth year!” But Joseph Curtis had a heart for love and a passion 
for beneficence which could not be hemmed in by a circle of blood 
and kindred, however wide. Early in his married life he collected at 
his house a number of young men, apparently apprentices and clerks, 
for study and mutual instruction. In 1811, in his twenty-ninth 
year, he joined the “ Manumission Society,” established for the pur- 
pose of assisting negroes, unlawfully held in servitude, to obtain their 
liberty ; and till 1817, when an act of universal emancipation was 
passed, attended personally to nearly every one of several hundred 
suits- for freedom which occurred each year. In 1816 he conceived 
the plan of a House of Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents, and for some 
years conducted the institution with wonderful success. Resigning 
his place as superintendent in 1826, he became a partner in an exten- 
sive manufactory of jewelry, and immediately set to work to organize 
a school for the intellectual training of the apprentices employed in 
the business. We must refer our readers to the Memoir for an ac- 
count of this interesting and admirably managed enterprise. The 
last years of Mr. Curtis’s life, from 1839 to 1856, — all that part of 
his time which was not required by business, — were devoted to the 
supervision and improvement of the public schools. This he made 
the crowning labor of his life; attending faithfully to the onerous 
work of examinations, rigidly enforcing order and thoroughness in 
pupils and teachers, contriving comfortable and and convenient school 
furniture and effectual methods of ventilation, promoting good man- 
ners, kind feelings, and every praiseworthy habit.. “If each school 
had been his own family,” says Dr. Dewey, “he could hardly have 
taken more pride or pleasure in it”; and during the period of his 
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connection with them, the common schools of New York made unex- 
ampled progress. 

Space does not allow us to give more than the barest hint of the 
career and character of this modest, untiring, warm-hearted friend 
of man and servant of God. In Miss Sedgwick’s Memoir they are 
sketched briefly, but vividly, and with a cordial admiration that kin- 
dles sympathy. The story moves rapidly, and seems to flow rather 
from the lips than from the pen of the author, whose heart has been 
kept young by the same active love that preserved to more than three- 
score and ten the enthusiastic benevolence of her friend. It is a 
story of unflagging interest, and will afford equal pleasure to the 
young and to the old. It was written for “the young people of the 
public schools of New York,” to more than a million of whom Joseph 
Curtis was known. We wish that this little book might be put into 
the hands of all these, and of every boy and girl in the land ; but not 
less that it should be read by those of maturer years who need incite- 
ment to undertake or encouragement to pursue a career of ener- 
getic usefulness. 


f= Other notices of books received are unavoidably postponed. 


NOTE. 


In a recent article on ‘‘ Society and Woman,’’ published in this Maga- 
zine, the writer said : — 

‘‘ Many advocates of woman’s rights place the question of her equal po- 
litical recognition in the front rank, as the most important. To us it does 
not seem so. Political life does not occupy the large proportion of human 
existence which sometimes appears.” 

We are requested to say that many of the women who seek to obtain 
political recognition, first of all, would reply, that ‘‘ they care very little 
about politics as such; but they seek the right of suffrage because without 
it they can never rest secure in any other right, whether educational or in- 
dustrial. Our legislature has recently secured us in our right to property, 
and the possession of our own earnings; but precisely parallel mancuvres 
to those which secured this reform may deprive us of it in another session.” 
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CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Juvenile Books. 
“Seedtime and Harvest. Tales translated 
_ from the 


German. With six illustrations 
_ printed in oil colors. 16mo. Price, 75 cents. 
A Will and a Wey. Tales translated 
- from the German. ith six illustrations 
printed in oil colors. 16mo. Price, 75 cents. 


e Life of George Washington. 
Written for Children. By E. Czcm. 16mo. 
Price, 60 cents. 
The Age of Chivalry; or, Tales of Kin 
jen and his Knights of the Round Table 
By the Author of “ The Age of Fable.” With 
rice, $ 1.25. 


six illustrations. 12mo. 
|} New and Valuable School-Books. 
parns’s Practical Guide to Eng- 
_ isn PRONUNCIATION. 12mo. 
work just introduced into the schools of Boston 
} and many other places, filling an entirely new and 
nt place in education, and receiving the 
ighest po from the most competent judges. 


Payscn, Dunton, and Scribner’s Com- 
BINED System or RAapip PENMANsHIP. In 
Eleven Parts. With copies at the head of each 
page. 
Series of Copy-Books probably better known 
‘more extensively used than any cther published. 
its have secured its introduction into all the 
of the Union, and it is well known to the 
le as the most popular Series in the country. 


ik-Keeping, adapted to Payson, 
Dunton, AND ScRrBNER’s COMBINED Sys- 
TEM OF PENMANSHIP. 
Ww Pid —. ae a seam 
Book-keepi y Double and Single Entry, an 
Punonctne Rais work has been examined by 
ompetent persons, who pronounce it one of the best 
tks ever published upon the subject. It has al- 
Teady been widely introduced, and will commend it- 
telf wherever the System of Penmanship is known. 


Nutting’s Analytical Grammar of the 
- Enenisn Lanevace. 12mo. 
work which will commend itself to all teach- 
ts by its conciseness and simplicity. 
Tower’s Elements of Grammar. 12mo. 


A work used throughout the Boston Schools, and 
— by most teachers the best Grammar in 


| Tower’s Series of Gradual Readers. 
} Tower’s Intellectual Algebra. 
~ E. C. Wines of Washington College, Pa., says: 
Your Series of Readers leaves nothing to be de- 
in that de it of literature; and your 
nama e perior Ghia ofthe Lied when 
su to ing 0} ind whic! 
rer tation wenden Ba cag, fd can af+ 
to be without it. 
It is delightful to meet with such school-books; 
‘s made by one who understands the wants of 
and knows how to meet them.” 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 
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NOW READY. 


THE FIRST TWO OF A NEW 
AND ENTIRELY ORIGINAL 
SERIES OF BOOKS 
FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
OF BOTH SEXES, 


Which are to be followed in a succession by the 
others, making in all a SERLES OF SIX, which, 
in point of interest, sound morality, and instruction, 
are unsurpassed, if equalled, by any series for the 
young ever issued from the press. They are writ- 


ten by 
MISS LESLIE, 


The talented authoress of “Cora and the Doctor,” 
&e., &c., whose name alone is a sufficient guaranty 
of everything we may say in their favor. 


S 
THE MOTHERLESS CHILDREN. 


I. 
PLAY AND STUDY. 


Ill. 
HOWARD AND HIS TEACHER. 


Iv. 
TRYING TO BE USEFUL. 


Vy. 
JACK, THE CHIMNEY SWEEP. 
VI. 
NEVER GIVE UP. 
Also, New Editions of 
“Recollections of a, Physician’s 
Wife,” 


“The Household Angel,” 


AND 


“Courtesies of Wedded Life.” 


To Teachers of Singing-Schools : 


We have just published a new work especially 
adapted to Singing-Classes, entitled 


THE SINGER’S MANUAL, 


By W. WILLIAMS, 
AUTHOR OF “THE sONG WREATH,” &c., &c. 


The Manual contains the elementary treatise on 
music arranged in a very clear and simple manner, 
with all the practical exercises necessary for a thor- 
ough understanding of the work interspersed, there-. 
by precluding the necessity for the use of a black- 
board in the school. It also contains a fine collection 
of Glees and H Songs, Church Music in all its va- 
rieties, and a c! selection of beautiful Anthems 
and Choruses for Concert and Exhibition purposes. 
We believe the work will be found for Singing- 
Schools, or for Choirs and Music Societies, superior 
to anything of the kind heretofore published. 

The work consists of 208 pages. Price, $5.00 

dozen. 

Copies mailed to teachers, postage paid, on the 
receipt of advertised price. 


SHEPARD, CLARK, AND BROWN, 





110 Washington Street, Boston. 
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GOULD & LINCOLN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


59 Washington Street, Boston, November 1, 1858, 


The New England Theocrac has f 3 a History of the Congregational- © 
ists of New England to the Revivals of 1740. A Contribution to the Church © 
History of North America. By H. F. Unpen. With a Preface by the late 
Dr: NeaNnpeR. Translated from the Second German edition, by H.C. Conanz, 
12mo. Cloth. oe $1.00. 4 


A Memoir of the Life — ‘Times of Isaac Backus. | 
Pror. Arvan Hovey, of Newton Theological Institution. .12mo. Cl 
Price, $.1.00, 

This is an important contribution to th lesiastical history of the last centu It gives a 
and full account of the “origi ‘of ‘the * Separate * oheulaes in New England; of of the 8 : es we 
Baptists for religious liberty, of the legislation for the Church against which they con 
various other interesting topics. 


The Barvest and the Reapers; Home-Work for All, and How 
Do it. By Harvey Newcoms, Author of “How to be a Lady,” & 
18mo. Cloth. Price, 62 cents. 

This book sets forth the greatness. of the work to bé done at home in converting men to God, and 


method of doing it. It is cantata adapted “for the. use of all who are seeking to make themse 
useful as Christians. 


The Extent of the Atonement in its Relation to God and the U; 
verse. By T. W. Jenxyn, D.D., F.G.S. A New, Revised, and Enlarged 
_ prepared by the Author shortly before his death, exclusively for the A 

rs. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


"thie oe, d revised edition of a standard work. Asan ment for general, in op ition 
lientted, atonement, it t is masterly and conclusive. Voce, thghaaig ¢ atel it a one great pit car 


The Poor Girl and True Woman: or, Elements of Success dra 
from the Life and Character of Mary Lyon. By Wit114m M. Tuarer, Auth 
of “The Poor Boy and Merchant Prince.” 12mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
‘This work is intended as a companion to “The Poor Boy,” and inculcates the same lessons for 

which that does for boys. It is fall of anecdote and life. 

Safe Home; the Last Days and Hap y Death of Fannie Kenyon. 
M. §. With an Introduction by Prof. Prof. Lixcoun. 18mo. Flexible 
Bins 25 cents; gilt, or boards, 31 conte 


little book. There ndiecipnten th and love 
touch Sot cor os dc eeteetnce rg: ay sited Bar om Christian Mi 
Salvation by Christ; Discourses on the most fea bere ‘of 
Bible. By Francis’ War.anp, D.D. 
Jessie ; or, Trying to be Somebody. gt new volume of “The Aimwell Stories. 


16mo. Cloth, gilt, 63 cents. [Jn No 
This will probably be thought to be the most ent 


IN PRESS. 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, embracing, 1. Lectures on Meta- 
ysics ; 2. Lectures on Logic. Edited by Prof. Mansex, of Oxford, and Mr, Vacrou of Eine 
[From early sheets.] 
THE LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. By Davip Masson, Professor of English Literature, E 
University College, London. [From early sheets.} . a 
HE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By Rev, See Waurre. With an Int 
soiiien, Seures of Bisiemions Cy, dad sai gmenigie eaten agers ceelanpeyy Air So ADMITS 


THE 6 at DAY OF ATONEMENT ;° or, Meditations and Prayers on the last Twen 
Hours of the Life of Christ, upon Barth, pare ee Seen Sameer ee 
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